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THE PLATONIC VALUE-SCALE 
RUPERT CLENDON LODGE 


Among the value-comparisons which occur so frequently 
in the Platonic Dialogues, we find a great variety which partly 
overlap and are almost entirely included in longer formulations 
of what is stated to be a scale of values. The most inclusive 
of these formulations is officially adopted in the Laws as a 
pattern to be used in guiding legislation, and is thus of funda- 
mental significance for Platonism. Starting with wealth, 
i.e., with money and material possessions, the scale proceeds 
upward to muscular strength, then to good looks, then to bodily 
health, then—with some recognition of the magnitude of the 
step—to courage, then to justice, then still higher to temper- 
ance, and finally to wisdom or philosophical insight.‘ The 
object of the present paper is, in the first place, to investigate 
the grounds on which each of these values is assigned to its 
position on the scale, and, in the second place, to discover the 
principle or principles which govern the composition of the 
scale as a whole. Finally, in the light of all the evidence, we 
shall attempt to determine the ultimate meaning and value of 
such a scale for Platonism in its deeper aspects. 

Beginning, then, with wealth, we ask why it is ranked as 
lower than strength. Physical strength, for Plato, is largely a 
matter of bodily fitness, and is conditioned chiefly by diet and 
methodical exercise in the gymnasium and in field sports. 
It is one of the “excellences of the body,” and is almost univer- 
sally regarded as a value in itself. At its lowest, when unac- 


* Laws 631b-d. 


I 
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companied by much intelligence, it still has a definite market- 
value in the community which depends upon labor,’ and at a 
higher level of development its value for athletic and military 
contests is so well understood that every Greek city maintains 
its professional strong men, who make the cultivation of physi- 
cal strength one of their main ends. Plato disapproves, how- 
ever, of the professional regimen which develops the muscles 
at the expense of bodily and mental health, and substitutes 
for it a training of a more wiry and military type, in the spirit 
of service of the community as a whole.? This training is 
given, not to a few champions, but to every member of the 
guardian caste. 

Money and material possessions are of value, primarily 
qua providing for this caste the leisure, the food, and the gym- 
nasia for this training. Apart from this, they are not only 
valueless, but are regarded as a source of danger, and the mili- 
tary caste is not permitted to own private property in any 
shape or form. The value of material possessions is thus, at 
best, secondary. It is admitted only so far as such possessions 
are instrumental to the development of the approved type of 
strength, in due subordination to physical well-being and to 
mental and moral progress. 

The next highest “good” on the value-scale is good looks. 
This physical beauty is often mentioned in close connection 
with physical strength. The same general conditions control 
the development of both these bodily excellences. Apart from 
the turn of a nose or ear, which is largely accidental, good looks, 
like strength, depend upon general bodily fitness, i.e., upon 
proper food and proper exercise and rest, and Plato’s treatment 
of these is the same in the case of good looks as in the case of 
physical strength. The use of a principle of balance and sym- 
metry is advocated in the exercises which are to develop the 


t Rep. 371e. It might seem that, because it is for money that the laborer works, 
that money is more valuable, more of an end-in-itself, than strength. But the superior 
personal value of strength is brought out in other contexts, e.g., Rep. 5560 f. 


2 Lach. 181ef.; Rep. 403ef.; Laws 8300 f. 
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body so that it will be good looking,’ but in all other respects 
the bodily conditions are identical. 

Why should good looks be ranked higher than physical 
strength? The answer is nowhere stated in so many words, but 
seems to be implied beyond reasonable doubt in the Phaedrus 
and Symposium. Good looks have a certain emotional appeal 
which does not attach to strength, as such. They awaken 
affection and love, the desire to create, in community with 
the beloved, objects of beauty. Symbolic of ideal beauty in 
a sense surpassing in the directness of its appeal the ideal 
symbolism of other material copies of the ideas, they stimulate 
and develop the innate idealism of the soul to an especial 
degree, with an intensity and at the same time a universality 
which has no equal.? Practically everyone reaches the level 
of “opinion” at which he loves beautiful objects as such, and 
a few are stimulated to advance still farther, and in the end 
apprehend the idea of beauty itself, which transforms the 
whole meaning and value of life. About good looks, then, 
there is a peculiar charm, a poetry, which kindles the idealistic 
fires of the soul, and thus initiates a process of development 
which may lead to the loftiest heights attainable by humanity. 
It is this which renders it of greater value than physical 
strength, although both have a similar physical basis in bodily 
fitness. 

The next good on the scale is health, physical well-being as 
such. Like strength and good looks, this is dependent upon 
proper nourishment, exercise, and rest, and, where necessary, 
also upon medical treatment, in the form of emetics and cathar- 
tics, cautery and surgery, etc. Health and its consequences 
are often spoken of together as perfections of the body, and as 
opposed in value to mere money-making, but of the three goods 
—health, beauty, and strength—health is universally regarded 

t Phileb. 26b, 64d-e. 

2 In virtue of the reflected power of love, this applies also to the beloved, whose 


charms first awakened the idealism of the lover, for enthusiasm is catching. Phaedr. 
250d ff.; Symp. 210, 211; cf. Rep. 476b f. 
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as a higher kind of good, not only by the other interlocutors 
in the Dialogues, but also by Socrates and other representatives 
of philosophic insight." What, then, are the grounds upon 
which physical well-being is thus regarded? In the first 
place, Plato seems to be influenced by the fact that strength 
and good looks are, in Aristotelian terminology, accidentally 
rather than essentially connected with physical well-being. 
Professional devotees of muscular development tend to sleep 
too long and eat too much for perfect health, and the culture 
of a beauty which is only skin-deep? is accompanied by temp- 
tations to activities and passivities which are not calculated to 
develop the wiry endurance of which Plato approves. Health 
is thus a deeper and more universal sort of thing than muscular 
strength and an attractive appearance. Consisting essentially 
of a balanced harmony of the various bodily elements, it con- 
tains a principle of self-continuance,’ and is thus in a high 
degree self-sufficient, i.e., possesses a characteristic which 
belongs to higher rather than lower goods. 

In the second place, he is very much influenced by the fact 
that a sound bodily constitution is of fundamental importance 
for the higher development of the mind. The judgments of 
sick men tend to be unsound, even in matters of simple sense- 
perception, and the physical pain which so often accompanies 
disease is perpetually attracting attention to bodily concerns, 
and thus effectively interferes with philosophical contemplation 
of pure being by means of pure thought. Physical well-being 
is of permanent value, precisely because it eliminates the 
occasion of such interference with the higher studies in which 
philosophical living largely consists.4 On both these grounds, 


*Gorg. 451ef., 467¢; Rep. 267d; Laws 661a. The philosophical representatives 
criticize the value placed upon health by the patient and his medical adviser (Lysis 
217 ff., Lach. t95cf.; Phaedr. 286b-c; Rep. 583c-d), but this is in relation to higher 
goods, not in relation to such goods as strength and good looks. 

2 Phaedr. 239c-d. 

3 Meno 77a; Tim. 87c, 88b,e; Phileb. 26a, 31c-d. 

4 Rep. s91c-d. The case of Theages (Rep. 496)-c) is exceptional. Cf. Steinhart, 
Platons Werke, V, 172. 
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then, physical well-being appears to be a more valuable posses- 
sion than physical good looks or muscular development. 

The goods so far considered are frequently grouped together 
as “goods of the body,” and are somewhat sharply contrasted 
with the higher goods which remain to be studied, or at least 
to the principle of these higher goods. It is denied that the 
bodily goods are valuable in their own right. Money, strength, 
good looks, health, even life itself, may be employed in the 
furtherance of purposes which are vicious rather than virtuous; 
in which case it is pointed out that, on the principle of corruptio 
optimi pessima, the possession of such “goods” leads directly 
to ruin. In any average social environment, such excellences 
are accompanied by inherent tendencies toward misuse, and 
their value is thus plainly of a secondary character. As 
Plato puts it, such excellences are really valuable only when 
their possessors are men of character and intelligence, who 
convert them into organic portions of the philosophical life.* 
These lower goods “depend upon the soul, and the soul depends 
upon wisdom,” so that it is only when the higher goods, sym- 
bolized by “wisdom,” are present, that the lower goods become 
of genuine value. 

Among these higher goods, the lowest in rank is courage. 
Physical courage consists of instinctive impulses which concen- 
trate the bodily powers in the direction of removing or destroy- 
ing by violence any aggressor, i.e., it is what is nowadays called 
the instinct of pugnacity.?, Enlightened by social experience, 
these pugnacious tendencies assume the form of morale, and 
are directed mainly against the enemies of the community, in 
the orthodox channels of military and police service in defense 
of the social group and its ideals. As controlled by reflection 
and directed toward the support of ideals which have a value 
of their own, the pugnacious impulses hegin to assume some- 
thing of the nature of value, and are recognized as a “good.” 


t Meno 87 {.; Euthyd. 281a-b; Rep. 491 f., 4956, 586d-e. 
2 Lach. 196e f.; Prig. 350; Tim. 70; Laws 963¢. 
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lt is, however, emphasized that they belong, not to goods of 
the primary kind, which are valuable per se, but rather of the 
secondary, instrumental kind, which receive their value from 
the ideals supported and maintained. When yet further 
enlightened by reason, these same pugnacious impulses take 
their place in that resolution and strength of character which 
supports every cause recognized by reason as worthy, and keeps 
down whatever is regarded as unworthy, whether in the world 
of brute force without, or in the world of brute desire within, 
the organism. Courage, in this sense, represents the reorgani- 
zation of all the bodily forces so that they rally, with one accord, 
to the support of the idea of good in the ideal life. 

So far as courage is regarded at all as a good, i.e., at the two 
higher or enlightened levels of social and philosophical excel- 
lence, this virtue is consistently treated as a higher kind of 
thing than physical health, or indeed any of the bodily goods, 
from wealth up. The distinction seems to be almost one of 
kind. The higher goods generally, from courage up to wisdom, 
are regarded as “divine,” i.e., as inherently valuable, while 
the lower or “human” goods are of value only to persons who 
already possess the higher goods.?, On further examination, 
however, we can see that the distinction is, after all, only one 
of degree, if we remember that courage, no less than health, 
has a definitely physical basis. Without the pugnacious 
dispositions which constitute physical courage, the higher 
virtue simply cannot be developed,’ and to that extent, while 
neither health nor pugnacity possess value in themselves, 
both are at least sine quibus non in relation to the higher 
development. So, too, it is only when enlightened by wisdom 
that physical courage, no less than physical well-being, becomes 
of genuine value. The distinction seems to depend mainly 
upon the fact that, while health, resulting from the right 
amount of eating, drinking, exercising, and sleeping, is a 

* Rep. 412¢ ff., 429) f., 518e; Polit. 309¢. 

2 Laws 6315, d. 3 Ibid. 963¢. 
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sine qua non of the higher development, the activities of which 
it is the resultant can hardly be idealized beyond a certain 
point. These activities remain primitive, and cannot quite 
take on the higher attributes which would make them an inte- 
gral portion of the life of pure reason. Courage, however, 
although largely a corporeal affair, seems capable of further 
idealization. It can readily be converted into morale, and 
can indeed gradually be transmuted, without much remainder, 
into force of character, and thus undoubtedly takes on more 
of the spiritual nature and significance of the idea of good. 
Thus transmuted by wisdom, it becomes an organic portion of 
the higher life, and thus assists positively, and not merely 
(like health) negatively, i.e., as a sine qua non, in raising experi- 
ence as a whole toward the higher, more ideal level. This 
seems to be the chief reason why it is ranked consistently as a 
higher kind of thing than physical well-being. 

The next good to be considered is justice. At its lowest, this 
is what we nowadays call “‘gregariousness,’’ the herd-instinct, 
a consciousness of kind, i.e., a somewhat undiscriminating sense 
of the value of group living, with only a slight feeling of what 
this involves in the way of conduct. Under the continued 
pressure of social living, it becomes a relatively enlightened 
respect for the laws and the government in its outward and 
visible aspects, and thus becomes associated with the virtues 
of courage and temperance, at this social or conventional level.? 
As enlightenment develops still further and finally reaches the 
level of wisdom or philosophical insight into values, justice 
becomes the social virtue par excellence, the virtue which 
realizes the highest possibilities of social living. Courage 
and temperance, which were still, at the conventional level, 
antagonistic to each other, become synthesized and transmuted 
in the service of the new community ideal. In fact, Plato 
gives as a formula for justice in this sense, “wisdom plus 
* Tim. 71a; Phileb. 65¢. 

2 Prig. 322¢ ff., 326c ff.; Crito soc ff.; Polit. 3056 f. 
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temperance lus courage.’* Each citizen is to develop all his 
potentialities to the utmost and to realize fully his idea, as 
farmer, carpenter, merchant, student, soldier, or statesman. 
But further, he is to contribute the results of his activities to 
the community, receiving in return the results of the activities 
of other citizens. As Plato puts it, justice is to be found some- 
where in the mutual exchange of the products of these activities. 
And finally, having reached the level of reflective insight, the 
citizen is to realize that only by dedicating himself to the 
service of the ideal community does he develop fully his own 
potentialities. His function as a man thus consists in realizing 
on earth, in the social environment to which he owes his educa- 
tion and all his opportunities, the main characteristics of the 
ideal city which he envisages as “in heaven” and of which he 
now conceives himself to be a citizen. With equally reflective 
determination, he reproduces gradually in his own character, as 
far as possible, a structure and organization patterned upon the 
same model, so that justice in the higher sense is realized when 
the individual and the community, no less than the starry 
heavens controlled directly by God’s hand, come to express 
the ideal principle of the maximal consistent development of 
potentiality, the idea of good.? 

Thus understood, justice is inevitably ranked above courage 
in value. Like courage, it has a physical basis developed 
into social virtue largely by habituation, i.e., by the unremitting 
pressure of the social environment. But it is of a less one-sided 
and more universal nature than courage; so much so that it is 
only as comprehended within justice that courage reaches 
its highest and most valuable level of development. Justice, 
then, is the most comprehensive of the virtues hitherto dis- 
cussed. Courage, at best, becomes indeed an organic portion 
of the ideal life, and is the natural ally of justice. But justice 
is the ideal life itself, considered on its social side, i.e., it is a 


t Polit. 309 ff.; Laws 6310. 3 Prig. 323cf.; Rep. 518ef. 
2 Rep. 462 ff., sgoeff. 
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far more comprehensive portion of this ideal life, if not the 
whole of it. 

On the scale which we are considering, temperance or self- 
control is the next highest step. At its lowest, this is the 
natural disposition toward quietness and sobriety, toward 
minding one’s own business and avoiding excitement and the 
rough-and-tumble side of life. It thus contains an element of 
timidity as well as of refinement.’ Under the steady pressure 
of social living, it develops into the docility inseparable from 
obtaining the benefits of education, an attitude of acceptance 
and obedience toward duly constituted authority, whether 
spiritual or temporal, what has been called ‘‘followership” 
in relation to leadership, the ideal attitude, from a certain 
point of view, for the average citizen. It is thus sometimes 
regarded as the virtue par excellence of the civilians who devote 
their lives to mercantile pursuits,? but, on the whole, it is treated 
by Plato as an essential element in the character which is to 
attain to the highest human development. As the insight 
which comes from the higher education begins to control the 
organism, the somewhat feminine qualities which belong to 
temperance at the level just considered become tinged with 
something of the more robust and manly qualities of character, 
and the student seeks in himself and his own reason the authori- 
tative source of rules for the direction of life, rather than in the 
stronger wills of aggressive personalities or in the organized force 
of civil and military institutions. Temperance thus becomes 
self-control. The element of docility, acceptance, and follower- 
ship remains, but receives a new orientation. It is the author- 
ity of reason rather than the dominant will of man or of “the 
government,” toward which the docility is now directed, and 
in the light of reason, i.e., with his eye fixed upon the ideal 

1 Charm. 159b, etc.; Phaedo 68cf.; Rep. 485d-e, etc.; Polit. 306c ff.; Laws 733¢ f., 
Epist. 326d-e. 

2 Very many exponents of Platonism take this position, but the evidence seems 


insufficient, and Rep. 442c-d appears definitely contradictory to this interpretation. 
Cf. also Rep. 485e, 4872. 
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pattern of the “good,” the individual modestly but firmly 
begins to set his own house in order.’ So, too, on the wider 
field of political action. Plato’s candidate for leadership is 
reluctant to push forward and grasp the reins of power. He 
retains always this element of modest withdrawal, and has 
to be persuaded, if not almost forced, to take the highest 
administrative office in the community. He governs, when 
he does govern, in the spirit of service, and because he realizes, 
not only that the community, by training him for this responsi- 
bility, has placed him in its debt, but also that, if he declines, 
the power will fall into hands more avid, indeed, of high posi- 
tion, but less well qualified to direct the destinies of the 
community beneficially and wisely. At its highest, then, 
temperance or self-control means modest but unflinching 
activity in the spirit of the highest idealism, an activity based 
upon contemplation and issuing in action. 

So much for the meaning of temperance as a virtue. It 
remains to ask on what grounds it is ranked above justice. At 
first sight we should be inclined to say that, according to the 
general tenor of Platonism, it ought to be ranked somewhere 
at the same level as courage. Courage represents the mascu- 
line, temperance the feminine side of character. Only out 
of their complete synthesis and interpenetration under the 
influence of philosophical insight does the complete develop- 
ment of character occur. But this complete virtue is unmis- 
takably stated to be justice, and there can be no doubt that 
justice should rank as higher than either of the two one-sided 
elements which enter into its composition. This seems to be 
the lesson of the Politicus, and indeed of the very passage of 
the Laws in which temperance is ranked as higher in value 
than justice? While recognizing the force of this reasoning, let 
us, however, look more deeply into Plato’s meaning. Courage 


t Phaedo 68c f.; Rep. 540c-d, cf. 484c-d, 501b, Polit. 3086 f. 
2 Polit. 306 ff.; Laws 631C¢. 
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and temperance are each one-sided, contrasted elements of 
character. This is undoubted. But it does not follow that 
they should be ranked as equal in value, except, possibly, at 
their lowest and most instinctive level. Courage is the natural 
ally of reason, but temperance stands in a much closer relation 
to the development of wisdom, and is thus more intimately 
and organically a part of the philosophic life. Without 
docility, there can be no education, no sound feeling for values. 
Docility is the student’s attitude par excellence, and enters 
inextricably into the life of contemplation and research. 
Whole-souled devotion to the cause of truth, joyous acceptance 
of the laws which reason discovers, the transformation of the 
whole organism into an instrument attuned to the ideal 
harmonies—what is this but the life of philosophy itself? 
In that rapturous contemplation of the eternal ideas, in which 
the soul knows itself, with every fiber of its being, to be the 
co-partner of God in the work of regenerating itself and the 
world, docility, self-control, and the highest wisdom are fused 
together into the unity which is the ideal life itself. 

From the standpoint thus reached, it is not difficult to 
see why it is that, for Platonism, temperance ranks as higher 
than courage. But how about its value-relation to justice? 
Let us pursue the argument a little farther. Justice is, after 
all, the complete social virtue, the virtue of the administrator 
who attempts to realize, in the social environment, the idea 
of good by means of legislative enactments of an essentially 
temporal and imperfect character." Law-making is always a 
pis aller, and above the administrator one always, in reading 
Plato, finds the life of the philosopher, the life of wisdom 
unimpeded by earthly clogs and fetters. The administrator 
is permitted to retire, at times, to this higher life, in search of 
inspiration and spiritual replenishment, and it is an axiom for 
the Platonist that good administration is possible only where 


® Polit. 2940 f., 299e f.; Laws 875c-d. 
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the administrator has this higher life, the life of contemplation 
and research, always open to him:* But this is the life of the 
student, in which docility and self-control constitute an impor- 
tant portion, while the life of administration is felt to be a 
definitely lower thing. For all that the Republic insists upon 
practical training for the guardians, there is something con- 
trary to the spirit of Platonism, something forced and unnatural 
about this. The student leaves his studies for a number of 
years, to hold various magistracies and positions of military 
command. But how irksome this is we can see from the fact 
that the motive is merely to avoid the besetting sins of the 
seminarist, gaucherie and deficiency in practical address. The 
practical training is regarded as an enforced descent into the 
underground den. What the student longs for, as always in 
Platonism, is to withdraw to academic contemplation, and, 
from behind his college walls, to let the madness of the many 
take care of itself. It is only external and practical necessities 
which force the student to desert, for a season, his beloved clois- 
ter, and undertake the ungrateful task of administration. But 
it is in this higher life of contemplation that he seeks inspiration, 
and it is to this higher life that he must be allowed to withdraw 
at frequent intervals, if the quality of his administration is not 
tosuffer. Justice, in fact, isa virtue which contains mechanical 
elements, and without repeated returnings to the plain of 
truth, where grows the nutriment of the highest part of the 
soul, the spirit of idealism flags and droops. This life of con- 
templation is always higher than the life of action in the 
phenomenal world. But temperance, at its finest, is peculiarly 
bound up with this life of contemplation; so much so that it 
appears to be part and parcel of the life of wisdom itself, whereas 


t Rep. 498c, 520e f., 540b; cf. Phaedr. 248b-c. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. Platon? 
(1920), maintains that Plato burned to take his place in the political arena at Athens, 
and was bitterly disappointed to find himself mur noch Lehrer. The evidence in the 
Dialogues seems to insist that the philosophical doctrine of Platonism can hardly be 
interpreted as an expression of its founder’s personal desires, if the contentions of his 
latest biographer are to be accepted here. 
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justice is rather the application of the visions of that life 
to the mundane sphere in which visions, if not frequently 
renewed, grow dim.’ There is much of the mystic in Plato, 
and in this ranking of temperance as higher than justice, 
of contemplation as higher than administration, we can see 
something of the spirit which we have elsewhere? traced in 
the “transcendental” theory of the soul’s nature and destiny. 
From the human or empirical standpoint, justice should, no 
doubt, be ranked as higher than temperance. From the 
transcendental standpoint, i.e., for one who regards the soul 
as a plant not of earthly but of heavenly origin and destiny, 
temperance, as more closely associated with the life of philo- 
sophical contemplation, inevitably ranks as higher. 

Finally we come to wisdom or insight, which, on the scale 
under consideration, is placed above temperance, justice, 
and courage. If we ask what, precisely, Plato understands 
by wisdom or insight, we find certain variations of meaning in 
different contexts. These variations seem to fall into two 
main groups. At times, wisdom is understood as equivalent 
to the specifically intellectual side of life, the insight which 
solves problems of any and every description. It proceeds 
by the method of analysis and synthesis, extracting from every 
situation under investigation the maximum of cognitive signifi- 
cance, i.e., the idea, and passes over, without any violent transi- 
tion, into dialectic and metaphysics. Understood in this 
sense, intellectual excellence is not necessarily and intimately 
associated with moral excellence, but is admitted to exist even 
in characters of a definitely vicious stamp,? i.e., is altogether 
independent upon habit and social convention. It tends to 
be regarded by Plato as entirely independent upon material 
antecedents, as a “divine spark” which in origin and value 
transcends all empirical acquisitions, such as the virtues and 
t Rep. s00c f.; Phaedr. 246c, 248) f., 2500 f. 

? Philos. Rev. XXXII, 486-90; XXXIII, 33-37. 
3 Rep. 409¢ f., 491d f., 495a-b, 518d f.; Theaet. 172e ff. 
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vices, and indeed lends to all such growths the significance 
and value which they may come to possess for us.* Ultimately, 
wisdom consists in the principle of “ideaness,” the principle 
which organizes into cognitive unity all elements of consistent 
meaning-value which can be found in any given situation. 
While expressing itself here on earth, in and through the forma- 
tion of empirical unity-complexes, it is essentially a tran- 
scendent, non-empirical principle, the teleological principle in 
accordance with which God constructed the cosmos. That 
is to say, wisdom is ultimately identified in principle with the 
Divine activity, to which, as creatures of heavenly origin on 
our rational side, we endeavor to approximate in elevating 
ourselves to the rational level of pure contemplation of the 
ideas.? 

In other contexts, wisdom appears to have a more empirical 
basis and function. We have instinctive feelings of curiosity, 
a tendency to see, hear, and manipulate for ourselves, a natural 
impulse in the direction of seeking sensory experiences. But 
each sense-organ is a mechanical instrument for selecting and 
bringing to a common focus certain stimulations, visual, 
auditory, etc., i.e., is an instrument for carrying through a 
kind of rudimentary generalization. When simple sensory 
experience breaks down in its tendency toward generalization, 
e.g., by falling into illusions and contradictory experiences 
which refuse to come to a single focus, the generalizing impulse 
seeks satisfaction by rising above the level of direct sensation 
to the level of opinion, i.e., of complex sensory experience, the 
massive organization of sensory and memory images which, 
with the vast majority of men, does duty for cognitive experi- 
ence.2 Such empirical generalizations are more satisfactory 
than direct but unorganized sensory experiences, for they are 

t Phaedo 69b-c; Euthyd. 281b, d; Meno 88d; Rep. 508d f. 
sil Phaedo 65¢ f., 66¢ f., 84a-b; Phaedr. 247c ff.; Tim. goa; Laws 896e f.; cf. Theaet. 

3 Rep. 476b f., 479¢, 522 ff.; Theaet. 155d; cf. Tim. 470 f., 640 f.; Phileb. 38) ff., 
54e; Laws 653d. 
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drawn from a wider field of observation, and are more constant, 
less fluctuating and contradictory, while still remaining suffici- 
ently close to direct sensation to seem familiar truths to most 
men. For such men, they naturally pass for wisdom, but, for 
the Platonist, the true wisdom of life is to be sought somewhat 
more deeply. A prolonged study of something more profound 
than mere social experience, e.g., a study of mathematical and 
physical science, is necessary. ‘This, in turn, is to be followed 
by logical and metaphysical reflection upon the ideal of generali- 
zation itself, the method of research followed in these scientific 
investigations. When the nature of idealization thus comes 
to be understood, the new rational insight into the idea of 
good, the principle of organizing into a single consistent system 
all elements of experience, is used for making over the whole 
of our human attempts at knowledge and faith. It is in this 
task of idealization, of reorganizing sensory and practical 
experience so as to bring out its utmost of meaning and value, 
that wisdom is finally held to consist, in co-operation with God 
in applying the teleological principle innate in reason to all 
the details of human problems. In this way alone we can 
assimilate human life to the Divine, and can realize here upon 
earth, out of human materials, the ideal city whose pattern 
is laid up in heaven." 

These two conceptions of wisdom—(1) the turning-away 
from everything sensory and empirical to the transcendent 
contemplation of the eternal ideas, and (2) the transmutation 
of the mechanical and empirical into the ideal and spiritual— 
correspond to the two theories of the soul which we have else- 
where found to exist in Plato’s thought. Yet whether the 
world is disdained and rejected, or whether it is lovingly and 
patiently transformed, it is not difficult to see why wisdom, 
in whichever of the two senses we understand it, is ranked as 
higher in value than temperance and justice. For, on the 
one hand, wisdom is the complete life of which temperance and 


t Phaedo 64 ff.; Rep. sor f. 
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justice are mere fragments, and is thus superior to them as the 
whole is superior to its parts in completeness and self-sufficiency. 
Again, on the other hand, wisdom is the life of reason itself. 
But reason, i.e., rational insight, is that which really gives 
meaning and value to temperance and justice, i.e., raises them 
above the level of mere bodily dispositions to the position of 
organic portions of the life of idealism. Temperance and 
justice are thus to be regarded either as means to the end, as 
contributory elements toward the rational life, or as resultants 
of the application of wisdom to the life of study or to social life 
generally, i.e., as the rational life itself in certain particular 
applications. 

So far, we have examined the detailed comparisons out of 
which the value-scale has grown. It remains to consider the 
scale as a whole, penetrating beneath the phrases incident to 
particular contexts and to the interests of particular dialogues, 
to the deeper meaning of Platonism as a whole, which has given 
life and meaning to the varying expressions which we find in the 
different contexts. The value-scale under consideration passes 
from the mechanical to the spiritual. On the lower rungs of 
the ladder are found those elements which remain largely 
mechanical, and, while contributing somewhat indirectly 
toward the higher life, cannot be taken up directly and com- 
pletely into that life. Money-making, beyond the securing 
of the necessary minimum, is never an object of idealistic 
endeavor. Muscular development and beauty-culture, beyond 
the stage of development which renders the higher life easy 
and attractive, are not objects to which the philosophic spirit 
devotes its best energies. Physical well-being, beyond the 
stage at which the body, like a well-regulated machine, gives no 
trouble, simply does not obtrude itself upon the philosophical 
consciousness at all. Such things are simply taken for granted. 
Their absence would be a nuisance, but their presence con- 
tributes little that is positive, little that could arouse the enthusi- 
astic pursuit of the man whose vision is fixed upon the higher 
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things of life. On the upper rungs of the ladder we find ele- 
ments which, while remaining partly mechanical, contribute 
directly toward the higher life, and can be taken up into the 
idealistic vision as more and more completely coinciding with 
the activities in which that vision expresses itself. Resolution 
of character, justice, self-control, and devotion to the cause 
of truth—these obviously constitute essential elements in the 
life of the spirit; and the highest of all, wisdom and insight, 
while resting partly upon curiosity or wonder, that reaching 
out after novel experiences which is instinctive with humanity, 
clearly contains all the other spiritual excellences and fuses 
them together into the ideal life itself. The value of this life 
of insight, however, rests not only upon this harmony and 
organic fusion of its elements, but especially and essentially 
upon its objectivity, the fact that it is based upon the nature 
of a reality which is all positive, all harmonious, and funda- 
mentally spiritual. For this insight expresses itself by taking 
up reality into human life, and thus making that life real and 
of genuine significance in the ideally real world. 

These conclusions seem simple and reliable, as far as they 
go. Value consists in the development of potentiality and 
especially in the transmutation of the apparently mechanical 
into the truly spiritual which is also truly real. But when 
we look more closely at, e.g., the higher goods, we notice a 
certain difficulty. Each one of these has itself a mechanical 
basis, and admits of development into higher forms. Thus, 
courage begins in instinctive pugnacity, passes through the phase 
of morale, and ends in a moral courage resting upon philosophi- 
calinsight. Temperance begins in an instinctive shrinking from 
excitement, passes through the phase of obedience to authority, 
and ends in a rational self-control resting upon philosophical 
insight. Justice begins in the herd-instinct, passes through the 
phase of law-observance and law-making, and ends in the 
perfect social relations of the ideal community envisaged by 
philosophical insight. Finally, wisdom itself seems to originate 
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in instinctive wonder or curiosity, to pass through a phase 
of acceptance of textbook “knowledge,’’ and to culminate 
in philosophical insight into the structure and meaning of 
ultimate reality. The higher goods, then, originate in instinct, 
are developed by social pressure, and finally all pass over into 
philosophical insight into the idea of good. The difficulty 
which this causes is simple, but entirely disconcerting. If at 
the highest stage of their development these goods all pass 
over into one and the same form of experience, viz., philosophi- 
cal insight into the idea of good, they are identical. But, 
if they are identical, they cannot possibly be compared with 
one another in respect of value, so as to constitute different 
rungs upon a ladder of values. 

Let us consider this further. The underlying physical 
mechanisms of the virtues in question are clearly different. 
The physical basis of courage is not the same as the physical 
basis of temperance or the physical basis of gregariousness. 
So, too, at the level of “opinion,” while it is social pressure 


which, in each and every case, brings about this development, 
military morale, which faces death upon the battlefield, 


“cc 


differs from ‘‘minding one’s own business” and from “co- 
operating with the government,” much as war is different 
from peace. So, too, conventional respect for law differs from 
the pupil’s docility, much as a law-court differs from a high 
school. But at the highest level, based upon insight into the 
principle of realizing the maximum of possible value, whatever 
the concrete situation, the virtues can no longer be kept apart. 
The enlightenment characteristic of this level concentrates 
all the forces of the organism, those underlying temperance and 
wisdom no less than those underlying courage and justice, 
upon the problem of realizing maximal value, and from this 
point of view the virtues interpenetrate and become identical. 
The truly enlightened soldier is not merely brave. He is 
the champion of justice and truth, and a pattern of temperance 
and self-control.’ So, too, the enlightened dialectician, stoop- 


t Laws 6300-0. 
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ing to the task of administration because of the just claims of 
the community to his devotion, is not only being ideally just, 
but is also being ideally wise, ideally resolute, and ideally self- 
controlled. So, finally, the student piercing through the last 
veil which stands between his growing insight and the principle 
of ideality, is an example of ideal persistency, resolution, and 
self-control, no less than of wisdom. From the standpoint 
of the higest enlightenment, then, it looks as though such a 
thing as a value-scale must be a commonplace affair, something, 
possibly, for /e bon bourgeois, but not taken seriously by the 
philosopher." 

Before drawing such a conclusion, however, let us examine 
the lower goods also. Health, good looks, and strength are 
all physical in origin, and all depend upon proper nourishment, 
proper exercise, and proper sleep. The instinctive tendencies 
connected with seeking nourishment, exercise, and sleep may 
(a) be left to their own guidance, i.e., may be left to seek their 
own satisfaction in an unenlightened, brutish way—in which 
case they are apt to issue in disease rather than in health, and 
weakness rather than strength.? On the other hand (6) they 
may be subjected to social control, as eating, drinking, and an 
interest in flute-girls were controlled by social usage in the 
typical Greek symposium. Or finally (c) they may be guided 
by a higher kind of control, whether by the scientific knowledge 
of a medical expert or by the philosophical insight which charac- 
terizes a Socrates or a Plato.s When we look into the physical 
basis of these lower goods, we observe the same three levels of 
idealization which we have already noted in the case of the 
higher goods; and if we look closely at what is erected upon this 
basis, we note the frequent insistence upon the importance of 
taking wisdom or rational insight as the guide, if health, 
strength, and good looks are to be truly valuable. From this 

*Cf. ibid. 660ef., cf. also Meno 72c¢ f.; Polit. 310e f.; Rep. 441e f., 519¢, 5404; 
Laws 630a-6, 9634 f., 965<¢ f. 

2 Rep. 404e, 586c f. 
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standpoint, then, these ‘“‘goods of the body” coincide, both in 
respect of their physical basis and in respect of their final ideal. 
When idealized as completely as possible, the bodily organism 
becomes a single entity, a unit, just as the higher virtues fuse 
together and become a unit. The corpus sanum is, as such, 
both strong and beautiful, with a strength and beauty which 
are superior to the excessive development of muscles alone, or 
of facial complexion alone, as the well-rounded whole is superior 
to the one-sided development of a single part.’ 

What are we to say about money? This seems to be a 
definitely lower thing, and yet, if we pass beyond the lowest 
level, at which possessions appeal mainly to the acquisitive 
instincts, and beyond the conventional or social level of value to 
the highest or rational level, we see that money, when expended 
in an enlightened way, as a medium for translating labor into 
physical culture, by providing quarters, gymnasia, hygienic 
meals, and expert trainers, and medical advisers for the military 
caste, does really enter into the class, “‘goods of the body.” 
While the members of this caste do not personally own and 
spend this money, it must be recognized that the ideal life 
depicted in Plato’s pages does rest upon a certain minimum of 
this world’s goods, and if, on the one hand, we must confess 
that the value of money is conventional and indirect, on the 
other hand we must also insist that, in the ideal community, 
it enters into, and constitutes an integral part of, the highest 
life itself. 

At the enlightened level, then, the lower goods, including 
money, constitute a unit, no less than the higher goods. It 
remains to ask whether there exists a real gap between the 
lower and the higher goods, or whether, once the highest 
level is attained, the ideal life as a whole does not constitute a 
unit, so that even the comparision of “lower” and “higher” 
goods becomes impossible. Starting with the “higher” goods, 

* Rep. 4200 f., 588a. 
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our question is, Do those who have the higher development of 
character also, as an integral portion of that development, 
take nourishment, exercise, and rest in the most enlightened 
way? To this question there can be only one answer. It 
is very clearly stated that gluttony, drunkenness, and sexual 
excess constitute no portion of the ideal life, whether from the 
military, the administrative, or the strictly philosophical 
point of view,' and, further, it is an obvious maxim that the 
candidates for the higher education are to be, from first to 
last, superior to vulgar temptations in the case of wealth and 
private possessions. We must therefore conclude that the 
ideal life includes not merely the ‘“‘higher” but also the “lower” 
excellences as constituent elements. This conclusion is borne 
out by explicit statements,’ and it is a consistent Platonic 
doctrine that the highest virtue, viz., wisdom or philosophical 
insight, is the root of all excellence—physical, moral, and 
mental. The ideal life, then, viewed from above, constitutes 
a unit. 

So, too, when viewed from below, i.e., starting with the 
goods of the body. It is not possible to attain the maximal 
development of our bodily powers without bringing philosophi- 
cal insight to bear. Temperance and self-control are essential 
to bodily health, and, as Plato puts it roundly, bodily goods 
depend upon the soul, and the soul depends upon wisdom.’ 
That is to say, when once the stage of enlightenment has been 
reached, the ideal life, whether viewed from above or from 
below, constitutes a single, organic entity, with an excellence 
which ideally includes all conceivable excellences. 

This conclusion at once brings out prominently the whole 
difficulty of constructing a value-scale. To the Greeks gener- 
ally, and to Plato himself in various contexts, it has appeared 
possible to construct a ladder or scale of goods, passing from 
those which are, in their own essential nature, more remote 
from the ideal standard of value, to those which more nearly 

t Rep. 398e, 403 f.; Laws 674, etc. 2 Laws 631b,d, cf. go6e; cf. Rep. sosaf, 
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coincide with that standard. But it now appears that the ideal- 
istic spirit can take up into itself, as a genuine portion of the 
ideal life, not merely such an instinct as curiosity or wonder, 
which underlies the search after truth, but also the acquisitive 
tendency, or such instinctive appetites as those connected with 
taking nourishment, exercise, and rest. For the Platonist, 
enlightenment or philosophical insight constitutes a kind of 
crucible or melting-pot in which all the “goods” of the typical 
Greek value-scale become fused together into a single virtue, 
which derives its excellence, not so much from the intrinsic 
nature of the elements which have been taken from the value- 
scale as from the idealizing principle, the idea of good, which 
has transmuted them one and all. To sum up our present 
conclusions briefly: Intrinsic value belongs to our various 
instinctive dispositions at no level whatever. Not at the 
lowest or simple instinctive level, for, without enlightenment, 
these dispositions are just as likely to be harmful as helpful." 
Not at the intermediate or socialized level, for the value there is 
derived from the organizing principle of social pressure, and 
this is one and the same in all the dispositions reorganized 
under its influence. Not at the rational level, for the value 
there belongs to the idea of good, and this is a single, 
all-transmuting principle, one and the same in every case. 
It looks, then, as though, from the standpoint of Platonism, 
the popular notion of a value-scale would have to be entirely 
abandoned. 

But it is not abandoned. On the contrary, the value-scale 
under consideration is officially adopted for legislative purposes, 
i.e., is accepted as a method for realizing the highest good. 
How is this conceivable without contradiction? The only 
point of view in the Dialogues which appears in any way 
capable of uniting these two diverse-appearing conclusions is 
the following: Our natural dispositions possess no value in 
their own right. But some of them admit of sublimation more 
easily than others, and can more easily and more fully be taken 
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up into the ideal life. Hunger, thirst, and sex-interest contain 
elements which remain obstinately primitive, hard to idealize. 
In fact, they endeavor to pervert reason into their slave.’ 
As compared with these, the quiet, sober, and docile disposition 
which underlies temperance, while dangerously near to weak- 
ness of character, is obviously far easier to handle in the work of 
educating the organism and training it for higher purposes. 
So, too, pugnacity, the spirited element in human nature, is 
easily converted into morale and righteous indignation, the 
natural ally of reason in its work of reorganizing character; 
and, apart from curiosity, the disposition to persist in asking 
questions, we should hardly develop that intellectual life which 
furnishes the basis for the last and highest regeneration of 
personality. External goods, such as money and material pos- 
sessions generally, are harder to take up into the higher life 
than such things as healthiness and sobriety, for these already, 
of themselves, constitute portions of our living, and tend to 
enter into our growing system of purposes. Bodily goods, such 
as strength and good looks, again, are less easily assimilated to 
the life of reason than is the case with the dispositions underlying 
temperance, courage, and justice; and these, in their turn, can 
be elevated to their final place in the life of enlightenment less 
readily than the dispositions underlying curiosity, which are less 
mechanical and tend of themselves to awaken and persist in 
stimulating our higher intellectual development. The Platonic 
idealism thus confirms the distinctions which constitute the 
popular scale of values, but alters and deepens the basis upon 
which the value-distinctions rest. There is nothing about the 
natural dispositions which makes them intrinsically valuable, 
as is felt in the popular value-scale. Their value for Platonism 
consists rather in the degree of their availability as instruments 
for the reception and expression of values whose source is 
higher, deriving ultimately from the principle of value itself, 
which is named the “idea of good.” 
UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 
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SOCIETY, AN ORIGINAL FACT 
BRUCE W. BROTHERSTON 


Three conceptions of society are possible. Society may 
be held to be an organism, a spiritual unity as a living creature 
is a biological unity. Or society may be conceived as a mech- 
anism formed by the implied contracts, each with each, of 
all its members or by the inter-reactions of the behavior 
mechanisms in its members. Or again society may be neither 
of these. It may be too much for the latter and too little for 
the former. Society may be conceived as an ideal, partially 
realized. It is not yet an organism but it is becoming an 
organism. 

In the last conception the individual is still the original 
fact. Whatever is really empirical has its locus in him. Social 
achievements are outgrowths of the nature of individuals and 
are never found complete except in some individual philos- 
opher’s creative imagination. They root in the individual. 
The individual becomes a strange demigod. Packed into him in 
all its fulness is the supreme ideal, not real, and yet real “in 

-germ’”—that divine thing, the unified society, the Absolute, 
to whom all nature is but a garment. It is this ideal, unreal- 
ized, yet packed into the individual—in Herder’s phrase, this 
“what he is capable of becoming’”—later working itself out 
to theoretic fulness under the idealist’s dialectic, that was 
moving in Kant’s imagination when he announced the maxim: 
“Use every man not merely as a means but also as an end in 
himself.”” And here Kant is truly the father of idealism, for, 
without the transcendentalist’s Absolute, neither such an 
individual nor such a society has any sufficient support. 

In view of the vicissitudes that idealism has suffered in 
recent times, it may not be too much to say that this conception 
seems to require of the modern scientific spirit too much faith. 
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Starting for empirical basis with the individual in his short- 
coming and his relatively pitiable position among natural 
and social forces, to leap from him to the Absolute is too great 
a requirement. Either more must be found for us empirically 
of the spiritual society, or we will fall back upon what empirical 
data we have and make the most of them. 

But what evidence not presented by the idealists have we 
that society is more than a mere mechanism? Have we any 
data to warrant us in assuming further that society is more 
than a process, that it is a whole in itself and real, that it is 
in some sense already complete ? 

The concept of society as an organism has been played with 
by philosophers from time to time. But even Kant or Spencer, 
who have been profoundly impressed with the idea, have held 
in the bulk of their writings, either expressly or by impli- 
cation, that the individual is the original fact and that society 
is a construct of individuals. The “social organism” has been 
conceived in a manner too closely bound to that of the bio- 
logical organism. The ways in which society resembles and the 
ways in which it differs from an organism are balanced in lists. 
But it is not necessary, in order that one should conceive of 
society as an organism, that one should carry over to sociology 
all the characteristics of the organism as the conception obtains 
in biology. If the definitive characteristic be the same in 
both cases, namely, that the whole shall not be merely a con- 
struct of the parts, then it is not entirely necessary that 
society be even called an organism. Yet, being conceived 
as here suggested, it may quite properly be called a spiritual 
organism which has evolved from the biological organism upon 
its psychical side; self-consciousness, when it arrived, having 
been primarily the conscious unity of society. It will then 
be seen that the spiritual organism has varied from the biologi- 
cal organism in this, that each part has become conscious 
both of the whole in which it has its life and of its own psychical 
differentiation from the other parts; and hence it no longer 
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requires morphological differentiation in order to attain differ- 
entiation of function, as do the cells in the biological organism. 
It may be held that precisely this differentiation presented 
at last an order of being fitted for full life and progress. 

To test the value of this conception, a student of human 
nature must everywhere take society into account as an 
original and not a derived fact. This is, to say the least, not 
customary. It is almost universally assumed that human 
nature can be explained in terms of the individual and is individ- 
ual human nature. Idealists and mechanists hold in common 
that all that is social is the social aspect of individual human 
nature. Anthropologists have assumed with biologists that 
society is constructed of individuals through a tooth-and-claw 
struggle. In behalf of this assumption they play fast and 
loose with the facts of primitive life. Primitive men are held 
to be savage and fierce because they stand near the natural 
state of unrelieved strife; in which case early society should 
be least custom bound. But when the strength of social 
custom among primitive men has become better known, it 
has been made to mean that primitive men have less of the 
spirit of freedom and more easily knock under to social restric- 
tions when these appear. But the strength of social phenomena 
in primitive life is a fact of the first importance, and it finds 
adequate explanation immediately if society is not a construct 
but is an original fact. 

Even Durkheim, who repudiates any explanation of the 
social or ethical situation in terms of the individual, falls into 
subjection to this presupposition of the original individual and 
the constructed society. Indeed, he presents an excellent 
example of the naive force of this assumption. He has 
explained how the collective life with forces sui generis has 
been developed by the association of individuals, and how, 
while it resides in the substratum of individuals, it does not 
reside in it in such a manner as to be absorbed by it—while 
the collective life is distinct from the substratum of individuals, 
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it is yet dependent upon it as its source—and he adds, “for 
whence could it otherwise come?’ He also, like sociologists 
and philosophers in general, assumes as self-evident that the 
social consciousness is constructed out of individual minds by 
their coming together. 

But it would appear that this assumption is of an unscientific 
nature. If it were advanced as a hypothesis, to be developed 
and supported as such, that would be quite legitimate. But 
it is not a legitimate or scientific procedure to take it thus 
naively as a logical implication of the data, immediately recog- 
nized and acknowledged by all. To make this evident I pro- 
pose in the present paper to develop a few of the implications 
of the opposite position—society is an original fact and not a 
construct. 

Let us first observe the relation of this position to the 
problem of moral evil. Doubtless the problem of evil presents 
the data from which it seems naturally to follow that society 
is of the nature of a construct. Society is in confusion. It 
presents itself in a most imperfectly unified form. Not only 
is part against part, but part is so much against part that they 
appear to be separate units characterized only by the possibility 
of becoming a larger whole. There is besides one great modern 
consideration which is opposed to regarding them as the parts 
of a unified entity. It is the presupposition of all modern 
science against the idea of a golden age in the past. Modern 
men cannot consider the position that the human race began 
its life in a harmonious society and afterward suffered a fall; 
that human nature fell from original righteousness into sin. 
The whole force of science and philosophy in ancient Greece 
as well as in the modern world denies that human nature is 
fallen and affirms instead that it is incomplete. Society’s 
harmony lies in the future and not in the past. Society is 
not an organism. Idealists may hold quite legitimately that 
it is becoming one, if they choose. 


« “Les representations individuelles et les représentations sociales,” Revue Méta- 
physique (1898), p. 295. 
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But is it necessary for society to be fully harmonized in 
order to bea whole? Does the fact that society is in confusion 
—that it is divided against itself—imply that it is a process 
and in no sense a completion? Does it mean that it must 
be a construct partially completed and not an original fact ? 
Could anyone maintain that individual men could ever be 
present and society be absent until the process of construction 
should begin; that society is not a living thing which, if it 
should die, would involve all its members absolutely in its 
death ? 

Now the strongest evidence that society is an original 
unity and not a construct would lie, on the one hand, in the 
nature of the good that unites it, and, on the other, of the evil 
which disturbs and divides it. Do these become effective only 
in the life-force of the individual, or of the summation of the 
individuals who constitute society? Or is there some living 
unity, superindividual, that multiplies the individual’s evil 
and his good, drawing him in one aspect of its life into a living 
spirit of good and making him its instrument to wield powers 
far beyond his own? Or, in another aspect of its life, drawing 
him into a living spirit of evil far beyond his power to stem and 
rendering him the instrument of vast destruction? Moreover, 
if the individual is so related to the evil or to the good as to be 
closely knit into the whole so that each act of his is a living 
inseparable part of the whole; if his own good and evil is truly 
his own so that he must feel responsibility for the one and 
personal enlargement through the other, while yet both are 
escapelessly superimposed upon him—if this is the case, then 
there is a somewhat, both in society and in the individual, 
which cannot be explained upon the theory that they stand to 
each other in a relation of external construction, or that 
individuals are the original facts. 

To confine our attention for the present to moral evil, 
the view that moral evil is universal—escapeless, yet every 
man is responsible for his deeds—is precisely the conception 
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held persistently by common sense both religious and secular. 
The apparent contradiction involved has seemed to justify phi- 
losophy in discarding it out of hand. The one or the other 
aspect of the common-sense view—escapelessness or genuine 
responsibility—has been excluded by the philosophers with- 
out compunction, and the concept has been accommodated 
in the most thoroughgoing way to the scientific view of de- 
velopment in conjunction with the philosopher’s own meta- 
physical presuppositions. Three such accommodations are most 
important historically. One of these methods, by its sheer 
conception of the universe, excludes moral evil as non-being. 
Another method so prescribes the concept of moral evil as to 
make it connote precisely and merely what the individual 
could avoid. But those who take this method admit that only 
God can draw the line between moral and non-moral evil. 
Men, however, always know when moral evil is present. They 
are puzzled only as to how far it is to be imputed to the immedi- 
ate agent. A third philosophical method is that of transmuting 
evil into good. Evil is evil only in the partial view of the 
finite mind. In the Absolute’s view of the total development, 
it becomes a necessary part of the whole and therefore good. 
In spite of the fact that such philosophical views have been 
held before the minds of men for centuries, philosophy has 
not succeeded in changing the common-sense view of moral 
evil, as, for instance, science has succeeded in changing common 
sense from a geocentric to a heliocentric view of the universe. 
With common sense at this point stands one of the great 
philosophers—Immanuel Kant. He maintains the common- 
sense view of moral evil, and to resolve the contradiction he 
resorts to an “‘intelligible act” performed by the individual in 
a timeless sphere, in which all his empirical acts are, as it 
were, rolled into one and viewed sub specie aeternitatis. It has 
been maintained that this lapse of Kant’s is due to the influence 
of Christian theology mediated through the pietism of his par- 
ents. But Kant is very careful in his Religion within the Limits 
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of Mere Reason to make clear the empirical source of his view. 
And it seems probable that he has correctly interpreted himself 
when we observe that the same view, with or without attempted 
explanation, has been held, not only in the Christian and 
Hebrew tradition, but also by other great minds in widely 
different religious and secular circles—Greek tragedians, 
modern satirists, poets, and novelists, men of widely separate 
generations and differing races who have no metaphysical 
axes to grind. Their view has been simply a direct reaction 
upon experience. 

Let us briefly illustrate this fact. Aeschylus presents moral 
evil as a unitary fact. He studies the ‘‘ancient blinded ven- 
geance and the wrong that amendeth wrong.” Though every 
wrong is justly punished, every punishment in this realm of 
wrong is a new wrong calling for fresh vengeance. This self- 
perpetuation of evil was not his own discovery. It is the 
central theme both of Greek tragedy and religion. The life 
of the year daemon is a continuous story of the unity and univer- 
sality of wrong—wrong punishing wrong. But Gilbert Murray 
says it was a truth of which Aeschylus had an intense realiza- 
tion. “It had become something which he must with all his 
strength bring to expression before he died” (Introduction to 
his translation of Aeschylus). The plays of his trilogies are 
bound together by this unity of moral evil—men blindly 
seeking their welfare through this chain of wrong, infected 
as they are with old sin which reaches back to a mpwrapxos 
&rn, a first blind deed of wrong. In the midst of the whole 
concatenated evil the prophetess maiden, Cassandra, stands 
with her gift of foresight, fated, as the prophets always, not 
to be comprehended. 

With this common-sense view of the universality of sin, 
Aeschylus powerfully reflects also the common-sense view of 
responsibility. As usual among men, it follows the lines of 
sympathy. The plight of the wronged is powerfully presented, 
the rich fulness of their humanity and the blasting pain. Moral 
repugnance against the doer of the wrong is strong, but neither 
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is this rationalized and explained; it is only faithfully presented. 
The doer of the wrong has also suffered wrong. Beautiful 
love and hope have been blasted in him too. Loveliness 
struggles through the evil of his wrong-shattered nature. In 
this great nexus of wrongs there are none that are merely 
wicked, but all are wrought upon by the powerful inward 
persuasion of the entire situation. There are no rationalized 
stage villains to be treated by humanity with a mere gesture of 
repudiation. The repudiation is there, to be sure, but every 
agent just by virtue of his humanity and of our sympathy 
therein—just by virtue of this powerful involvement in good 
also, which brings the inevitable sense that the evil could 
somehow have been avoided—every agent is held responsible. 
It is by a reaction to things as they are that Aeschylus presents 
the first great heroine criminal in Clytemnestra, and this 
faithfulness has constituted much of the power of literature 
always. It presents us, after all the philosophers have said 
their say, with the primary and fundamental problem of human 
life: How can this humanity, so beautiful, so powerful, yet 
be so evil? By what catastrophe? By what “first blind deed 
of wrong?” This question, unconsciously asked, underlies 
all the dramatist’s power and the prophet’s passion. It is 
related in the closest way to a question Kant asks in the 
Critique of Practical Reason, a question which Lévy-Bruhl, 
in his earlier days, when he claimed the critical philosophy as 
his starting-point, declared to be the question which both the 
Critiques were written to answer. Kant says: 

One sometimes sees mer who have received the same education as 
others to whom it has be . salutary, manifest from their childhood a 
wickedness so precocious and make so much progress in it in their mature 
age that it is said of them that they are born rascals and they are regarded 
as incorrigible. But nevertheless they are still judged for what they do 
and do not do and reproached for their crimes as for voluntary faults. 
And they themselves find these reproaches just, precisely as if in spite of 
this desperate nature which is attributed to them they were not less 
responsible than other men." 


 Lévy-Bruhl, Responsibilité, p. 16; Abbott, Practical Reason, p. 193 (tr.; 4th ed.). 
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Even to those whom they think incorrigible men cannot avoid 
attributing the power of good in view of which they are respon- 
sible. It is a question of a fundamental contradiction in 
humanity’s experience of humanity which has ceased to be 
baffling only when it has been evaded. There has seemed to 
be in each man a united realm of evil against a united realm 
of good. 

In the opening scene of the Agamemnon, according to the 
interpretation of Gilbert Murray, Clytemnestra is presented 
in an agony of silent prayer. The consent of Agamemnon 
to the sacrifice of their daughter, the kind and beautiful 
Iphigenia, has worked its effect upon her spirit. Her tremen- 
dous will has taken its bent. A madness possesses her which is 
at once the power of the total evil—the fury of the House of 
Atridae—and the effect of the special wrong working in this 
powerful spirit. When the deed is done and proclaimed with 
frenzied satisfaction by the murderess, herself, a certain gentle- 
ness and compunction returns to her. Through the wrangling 


of Aegisthus and other commonplace men she is silent, and 
emerges only at the end with the astonishing prayer that no 
blood be spilt. She is at once a murderess and a human being 
of loveliness and strength, and this fact gives baffling meaning 
to her responsibility. Humanity divided does not present the 
confusion merely of a disordered mechanism. It has rather 
become the battle-ground of two opposing fields of unified 


power. 
To the satirists of the ancient world who lived in the tradition 


of Greek philosophy moral evil was not regarded with the deep 
seriousness in which the Greek dramatists had held it. It 
was merely an adventitious thing. They merely described 
with vivid fidelity the portion of mankind that came in their 
way. They had no thought of illustrating a common nature 
of mankind. But modern satirists took human nature for 
their theme. Vices, meannesses, vanities, were not single fea- 
tures. They had a common root. They were parts of a 
whole of which an individual man was merely an exempli- 
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fication. It was no cynical temper that led them. The 
magnanimity of Swift, sponsor of the oppressed, made him 
the idol of the Irish people. Rochefoucauld, according to 
his contemporaries, was of a generous spirit and the soul of 
probity. But they carried this high spirit, one to the court 
of England and the other to the court of France, in those 
centers of intrigue and ambition, to seek preferment. The 
sense of a baffling division in humanity between good and 
evil seems to impel Rochefoucauld to intellectual unity in a 
philosophy in which he finds the common root of virtue and 
vice in self-love. Swift, in his poem on his own death, definitely 
accepts this philosophy. But neither the one nor the other 
takes up the theory with a light heart. A certain passion in 
their works—even in the courtly and intellectual style of 
Rochefoucauld—evinces the compulsion of an inward struggle. 
Their philosophy is a passionate reaction to a profound experi- 
ence of humanity. Rabelais gives expression to the same 
experience in boundless laughter, while Swift in bitterness 
of spirit writes it out in a tale which, “except to himself, gave 
mirth to the whole world.” 

It was equally impossible for Byron to react to the evil 
around him and within him as to an adventitious thing, a 
mere lack of development. ‘’Tis not in the harmony of 
things,” he says, “this hard decree, this ineradicable taint 
of sin.”? Shelley, like Euripides, cries out upon the gods. 
“Who made terror, madness, crime, remorse, .... and 
self-contempt, bitterer to drink than blood.’ ‘ Remorse” 
and “‘self-contempt” signify a sense of responsibility inbred 
for what is nevertheless an infliction of the universe. Evil 
is no adventitious thing. It is a universal power. 

In our own day we find Thomas Hardy in the same position. 
He portrays in Tess of the D’Urbervilles ‘a pure woman faith- 
fully presented,” in an anguished sense of guilt. As her 

tJ. B. Morley, Lectures and Other Theological Papers. 


2 Childe Harold, Canto IV, Sec. 261. 
3 Prometheus Bound, Act. II, Sec. 4. 
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watching lover and sister see the black flag flown from the 
prison tower, the signal of her execution, the story ends with 
the words: “The President of the Immortals had ended his 
sport with Tess.”’ As Euripides in the ancient world, so Shelley 
and Hardy in the modern, experience the mixed good and 
evil of the human conscience—frenzy and inspiration inter- 
mingling, virtue and vice impelled from common motives. They 
see the escapeless evil of man’s life, with mutually inflicted 
pain, bring anguish of soul in inner division and sense of guilt. 
Yet, in the equally profound charm and loveliness of humanity, 
they feel a poet’s yearning for its wondrous possibility, and 
in despair of philosophy, baffled and seeking an explanation, 
they lay the burden of guilt passionately upon the gods. 

Those who believe that Kant was influenced in his view of 
moral evil by a false position in the Christian tradition have 
surely overlooked this fact. Against the smoothly meta- 
physical accommodation of the concept, so confidently made, 
there comes this passionate, age-long reaction in the finest 
minds to the facts as humanity meets them, a reaction in which 
moral evil is held to be a universal power interpreted most often 
as a bias to evil in human nature for which nevertheless men 
are held responsible. 

What, then, is this bias to evil in human nature that lies 
at the basis of the universality of moral evil? If human nature 
is the nature of the individual, since responsibility is a fact, 
the bias therein must be explained as having its origin in a 
temporal fall, as with the Jahvist in Genesis, and having then 
been transmitted as original sin. Or it may be explained as 
having its origin in a non-temporal choice, as Kant taught, or 
in a prenatal fall as with Origen. But these positions may 
be dismissed out of hand as thoroughly unsatisfactory. 

There remains our hypothesis that society and not the 
individual is the original fact, that human nature is the nature 
of human society, and that the bias to evil in human nature 
is a disordered condition in society in which the individual 
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in his inner being is implicated—which coerces him and prevents 
moral ability in him. For the theory of an original society 
which, when good, is a living unity of good in which all its 
members are unified, and, when evil, is a living unity of evil 
in whose complicity every member shares and has his evil 
multiplied many-fold, resolves the apparent contradiction 
in the common-sense view. And it appears convincing that 
society, though out of harmony and having moral evil present, 
may yet be a whole with parts organically interrelated. 

But the question immediately arises: Could it have been 
such in its origin? Since the concept of moral evil logically 
contains that of responsibility, is not the implication unavoid- 
able that society was once in a harmonious condition providing 
moral ability ? It would no doubt be quite possible to accom- 
modate the concept of moral evi] in a new way, if philosophy 
so wished. Society can be conceived as evolving as an original 
fact with its parts organically related and yet lacking harmony, 
like a child diseased at birth. Thus, moral evil would be a 
predetermined and unavoidable thing though with its vital, 
organic, superindividual force; and responsibility, with its 
bitter painfulness explained, would yet be a merely seeming 
thing, as philosophy has always had somehow to present it. 

But we find such a solution still very unsatisfactory. 
Humanity will always maintain, in spite of all explanations, 
that responsibility is a fact and not merely an appearance. 
Yet, are not the findings of science once and for all opposed 
to the conception that there once in the past was an age of 
social concord and that there was a fall therefrom into strife ? 
But there certainly is no difficulty in the conception of harmony 
among the parts of an organism with a possible disturbance 
of that harmony and consequent disaster; neither do the facts 
so far gathered which bear upon earliest humanity preclude 
the conception of a primitive social unity, with the fierceness 
of individual instinct turned to no extent against fellow-men, 
but wholly against the enemies of man. It may be shown 
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that the facts rather support such a view. Under our hypoth- 
esis, then, we must say that humanity first made its appear- 
ance in the world as a social group. In each of its individual 
members was a social conscience, wholly dominant. Indeed, 
in the truly primitive stage no individual was conscious of 
himself as an individual. Moreover, it was by no means a 
foregone conclusion that society should fall into division. It 
was rather quite the order to be expected that, in the develop- 
ment of this infant social organism, it should have kept through 
all its growing intricacy a complete harmony among its parts 
by holding the growing individual consciousness always under 
the power of a growing social conscience and of a concomitant 
growing social organization—that is, that it should have held 
its parts in normal relationship within the whole organism. 

Then there must be conceived that of which there seems to 
be a race-memory in many peoples—among the Greeks, in 
what Aeschylus called “‘the first blind deed of wrong”; among 
the Hebrews, in the story of the fall. It must be conceived 
that as individual consciousness was coming to development, 
a time of crisis arrived, in which the normal social conscience, 
with its superindividual power, hitherto unquestioned, was 
not only questioned but was broken by some leader of a group 
under passionate individual impulse. 

Society was then no longer normal, no longer in harmony, 
but there were divisions and strife within it. The social 
conscience was no longer single but divided. Its superindivid- 
ual force henceforth bore upon the individual sometimes for 
good and sometimes for evil. Nevertheless, original human 
nature maintains something of its power in the individual. 
His instincts have a powerful bent toward their original and 
normal form. Men have an unavoidable sense of the norm 
of ethics as an inner directive force. But this directive force 
is opposed by the divided social conscience pressing out of the 
confused society upon their lives and making for itself abettors 
of the subordinate instincts which it keeps from their proper 
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subordination to the inclusive social instinct. There are 
different levels of the divided social conscience. Upon the 
same person there may press, upon the one hand, a social 
conscience lofty in its intent of social harmony and of the 
removal of friction, a conscience nearly normal, and, upon the 
other hand, an abnormal social conscience bitter in vengeance 
and hatred, pressing within him as a bias which men persist 
in calling moral evil with responsibility attached, while yet 
they know that the individual can avoid his wrongdoing 
only in relatively small part. A first implication, therefore, 
of our hypothesis is a solution of the theoretic problem of 
moral evil. 

With this hypothesis are gained all those advantages in 
the solution of ethical problems which the transcendental 
idealists obtained through relating the individual to the 
community mind and will. But now the community mind 
and will does not rest for its validity upon the Absolute, which 
is after all a figment of the reason, but it now becomes a social 
conscience found to be an empirical fact. In the normal 
social conscience now empirically established, the Absolute 
is given a local habitation. We have here the sources of the 
ethics of Jeremiah and of Euripides, of the ethics of Jesus; 
and at lower levels of the social conscience we find the source 
of the different standards worked out each under a different 
Zeitgeist—we have the ethics of the law and the gospel— 
standards of morals, and the spirit of Hegel’s ethical world. 

That question also, bandied about among different ethical 
systems regarding the locus of ethical value, whether it resides 
in the initial motive or in the act or in the consequences of 
the act, finds here its answer. It becomes now a question only 
for the partial ethics of the Zeitgeist, where a temporizing 
society reflects itself in the conscience of the individual. In 
the normal social conscience, the initial impulse is one for the 
removal of friction, the bringing of ultimate peace among men, 
and the consequence of its acts is objective social harmony, 
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and hence the initial impulse and the act and the consequence 
are synthesized. The social conscience itself is the bearer 
of ethical value. A whole system of ethical value-essences 
is to be found in it. 

When we come to the problem of the origin of religion, we 
find under our hypothesis already present in primitive men 
a superindividual force that would constitute all the power 
and sanctity of his religion, a force that would quite naturally 
be extended to the universe and be focused either upon great 
men or great natural events or upon minor objects which chance 
might signalize. Upon our hypothesis one would expect to 
find what actually is found—the conception of a vague religious 
power among different races, known variously as mana, orenda, 
manitu, etc. Hence, too, an immediate explanation is pre- 
sented tor that very difficult fact—the presence of “high 
gods among low peoples.’’ Such upon our hypothesis would 
be the first to appear. 

Space permits merely a suggestion of the bearing of our 
theory upon two other questions in the field of religion. The 
James-Myers theory explained religious conversion by means 
of subconscious fields whose elements are ‘‘deposited by the 
experience of life,’”* and which, after these elements are 
somehow worked into a unity, usurp the place of explicitly 
conscious fields. The theory falls into vagueness as to the 
directive or formative force under which these withdrawn ele- 
ments thus organize themselves into clear synthesis. Taken 
into the mind in an unorganized condition, as is obvious, 
they are themselves “motives” that “mature,” or they are 
“elaborated in subliminal regions of the mind.’? Howley 
says’ that the subconscious here must be conceived either as 
a brewer’s vat in which the elements ferment themselves into 
a new product, or as a workshop in which they are worked up 

t James, Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 230. 


2 Op. cit., p. 235. 
3 Psychology of Religion, p. 73. 
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by a subliminal self or some transcendent agency. What 
is lacking is precisely a directive or formative impulse in the 
instinctive equipment of human nature, under which the 
elements ‘‘deposited by experience” are thus synthesized and 
elaborated. 

Moreover, without such an impulse the central phenomenon 
of religious conversion, namely, a profound and long-continued 
dissatisfaction with the whole circle of experience, cannot be 
explained. Tolstoy’s account of his own experience, for a 
single instance, makes this most explicit. ‘Whilst my intellect 
was working, something else was working too 
call this by no other name than a thirst for God. This craving 
for God has nothing to do with the movement of my ideas.’”* 

Here, then, for a most significant phenomenon of human 
life there is no sufficient explanation in a psychological theory 
which presents experience as directed and formed, upon the 
basis of some undefined psychical energy, by mechanical 
systems of ideas, on the one hand, or of reaction patterns, 
on the other. There is required rather a psychology such as 
our hypothesis presents, positing in the original equipment of 
human nature a normal social conscience, maturing slowly 
perhaps and holding the expectancy of a certain order of experi- 
ence which it will itself direct, and leaving its bearer therefore 
subject to shock and disappointment when he is cast into a 
different experience. 

Finally, I can but briefly suggest the bearing of our theory 
upon the question of objective knowledge in religion. The 
noblest religious experience is here explained as the ordering 
of the elements of experience upon a normal social conscience, 
which lies in the instinctive equipment of human nature. A 
fulfilled religious experience issues in a certainty of objective 
reality which psychologists call the ‘“‘faith-state.”? James 
undoubtedly goes too far in claiming immediate awareness 

* Quoted in James, op. cit., p. 256. 


2 Leuba, “Studies in the Psychology of Religious Phenomena,” American Journal 
of Psychology, VII (1896), 344; James, op. cit., pp. 72, 298. 
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.of objective reality for these experiences in their own right— 
“face to face presentation of what seems immediately to exist”’ 
so that “the mystic is, in short, invulnerable.” 

However, if the weightiest intellectual considerations were 
to concur with this faith-state, the matter would be otherwise. 
If this faith-state had discovered its own all-inclusive conditions, 
and, by analysis of those conditions, had found the weightiest 
objective support for itself, then it would be justified. Now, 
in this complete fulfilment of the normal social conscience, 
the individual has found himself a part of an empirical reality 
reaching out beyond himself and including the human race. 
The limits of his own personality and of his own period of 
life are transcended. He has a social sense as immediate as 
his external senses. His social conscience is the sense of society 
transcending the irdividual with age-long and world-wide 


causes. 
Yet, because he has this empirical knowledge of a reality 
that is not subject to the death of the individual—not subject 


‘to his limits in time and place—is he, therefore, justified in 
going all the way and affirming a universe that will fulfil the 
whole passion of this social conscience? It might be argued 
that in this position the faith-state is fully justified; that upon 
this footing the cosmological argument gains a new validity. 
A universe which has produced human society as an original 
fact which, though its unity is broken, has within itself power 
to remake itself, may reasonably be trusted to fulfil the purpose 
of the social conscience it has itself produced. It might be 
argued that the faith-state is a natural position attained by 
the normal social conscience. 


St. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


* Op. cit., p. 423. 





CODES OF ETHICS FOR BUSINESS AND 
COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATION 


W. BROOKE GRAVES 


What is the extent and importance of the movement for 
codes of business ethics? How, and by whom, have such 
codes been framed and adopted? What provisions ought 
an ideal code to contain? To what extent do the codes now 
in existence measure up to this ideal? What qualities make 
one code valuable and another code of negligible importance ? 

In May, 1922, the Annals of the American Academy of 
Social and Political Science published a volume devoted to 
The Ethics of ‘the Professions and of Busivess. It dealt fully 
with the answers to these questions, in so far as they relate 
to the well-established professions and td some of the newer 
ones, but a surprisingly small amount of space was devoted 
to the codes of the various trade and commercial organizations, 
no less than fifty of which have, in convention assembled, taken 
official action on this subject. It was a realization of the 
widespread interest of such organizations in ethical matters 
which led to the collection of the facts upon which this article 
is based. 

The variety of organizations interested in this problem 
may be illustrated by mentioning such codes as those of the 
International Secret Service Association, the National Associ- 
ation of Advertising Specialty Manufacturers, the American 
Association of Title Men, the National Jewelers’ Association, 
the National Funeral Directors’ Association, and numerous 
others. Why are these men, engaged in so many diverging 
lines of human interest and activity, willing to devote their time 
to considerations such as these ? 

A prominent Philadelphia clergyman of a generation ago, 
in a still well-known downtown church, preached one Sunday 
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on the subject “Business is Business.” In speaking to a 
congregation largely composed of the Christian business men 
of that day, this preacher found it necessary to assume a 
defensive attitude in attacking that time-honored untruth— 
not that he was of a cowardly or truckling disposition, but that 
the sentiment of his hearers was so overwhelmingly against 
him as to compel that method of approach. 

Since that day there has been an almost complete reversal 
of attitude on the part of the better men—the leaders—in 
practically all lines of business endeavor. I, for one, choose 
to believe that this change of methods represents something 
of a change of heart on the part of business men generally. 
However that may be, whenever one talks with business 
men, or hears them talking among themselves on matters 
of ‘‘sharp practice,” the consensus of opinion seems to be 
that ‘‘it does not pay.” Why not? you ask, and the busi- 
ness man, without having analyzed the situation, simply 
tells you that experience proves that it does not. But there 
is a significant reason. With the old, slow methods, or the 
imperfectly developed newer methods of transportation and 
communication, trade was still conducted to a considerable 
extent by methods of barter. Only after a long struggle was 
John Wanamaker able to establish a business on a policy of 
fair dealing and of strictly one price to all. The business man 
“bled” his victim when the opportunity presented itself, with 
an almost positive assurance that he would never see this 
particular victim again. The general object was to conduct 
transactions with as large a number of people as possible, but 
business men found eventually that this was an expensive 
method—that it truly ‘did not pay.” They began to realize 
that by putting quality into their goods and service into their 
dealing, they could have repeated transactions with the same 
customers. The ideal was now to build up a steady demand 
for a constantly high-grade product, as, for instance, that 
which is known to be 99-44/100 per cent pure. 
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Repeatedly satisfactory transactions built up confidence; 
rapid transportation made possible the mail order. The 
development of the telephone and telegraph as instruments 
of business made these types of communication common. 
The written contract of the earlier day had been necessary 
because men lacked confidence in each other, but with the 
increased use of these new devices, the written contract was 
either impossible or very impracticable. It became necessary 
that an agreement made by telegraph or by word of mouth 
should be just as binding an obligation as a written contract. 
The code of ethics is a means toward the accomplishment of 
this end, to which nearly every business man is willing to 
devote a portion of his time and attention. Codes of ethics 
help to maintain the faith of man in man by raising and helping 
to maintain the common requirements of honor and fair 
dealing. 

The development of codes has not taken place uniformly 
in all parts of the country. Certain sections of the United 
States seem to be in advance of others as centers for the thought 
and discussion of these problems, notably Des Moines, Iowa, 
and Birmingham, Alabama. Organizations in Canada have 
made advances far beyond our own. But whatever the center 
from which it starts, interest spreads rapidly. An officer of 
the New York State Bankers’ Association heard an address 
given by Mr. Guy Gundaker, former director of the work on 
codes of ethics done by the Rotary International, and the 
recently elected president of that body. This officer became 
so interested in the subject that he not only framed a code for 
his own organization, but, in a comparatively short time, suc- 
ceeded in interesting sixteen other state bankers’ associations. 
There are at the present time no less than twenty-five national 
organizations working upon new codes or upon revisions of 
their old ones. Like every other thing worth while that is 
done in the world, someone has had to be interested enough 
in codes of ethics to work for their adoption. The Associated 
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Advertising Clubs of the World were the first to do this on a 
large scale. The long list of codes adopted by organizations 
representing the type of work in which they were chiefly 
interested testify to the success of their efforts—the Direct 
Advertising Association, the Poster Advertising Association, 
the Graphic Arts Association, the Photographers’ Association 
of America, the Associated Retail Advertisers, and the National 
Association of Advertising Specialty Manufacturers, among 
others. 

The work of promotion is now carried on largely by the 
Rotary International. The campaign was begun by a letter 
sent to each of the eighty thousand Rotary members, pointing 
out the value of a code as a guide to conduct, a reminder of 
principles, and as an influence tending toward the uplift of 
business standards generally. Thus men who tried and 
intended to be honest were induced to stop and consider, and 
possibly to attempt to formulate and reduce to writing some 
of the things which were essential to fair dealing, and which 
constituted ‘‘standards of correct practice” in their particular 
phase of business. In many organizations a committee was 
appointed to fit these into the draft of a code, which was later 
adopted by the convention. 

Many of the first attempts to formulate a new code for a 
new purpose were exceedingly crude, because there were no.good 
models which could be used asa basis. Meaningless statements 
of ‘‘10o per cent square deal to wholesalers, to the public, 
and to our competitors,” ‘“‘be square,” “‘1too per cent fair 
dealing,” and the like, often resulted; and, while these have 
often served as stepping-stones to real codes, they are not 
themselves codes of ethics. A code of ethics should be a 
statement of principles to guide conduct in a particular business, 
defining the terms and explaining the trade practices peculiar 
to that business—not a mass of glittering generalities, plati- 
tudes, and variations of the Golden Rule which might mean 
all things to all men, and which might apply to any business 
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under any conditions. May I illustrate by a selection from 
the worst examples of code writing that have come to my 
attention: 

Code of Ethics and Principles that govern membership in the .... 
National Association. 

1. I reaffirm my allegiance to my country and its constitution, and 
I believe in its everlasting endurance through law and order. 

2. I believe in the ... . industry, its future, and its obligations to 
the American home. 

3. I believe that these three have their distinct rights in our industry: 
The Public, the Employee, and the Employers, and that the rights of 
each must be protected by the other two. 


The remaining sections of this code outline in a Similar manner 
the duties of each of these to each other, and to the public. 
The following standards of practice, adopted by the adver- 
tising group and approved by the Executive Committee of 
the National . . . . Association, were looked upon by the 
Association as a great force that would revolutionize their 
business. They ordered ten thousand copies to be printed for 


free distribution, but the code is one of the poorest that has 
been adopted. Its trite vaporizings on the subject of economics 
mean absolutely nothing. 

The retail store recognizes its obligation to establish, maintain, and 
promote through its publicity these standards of practice as governing 
its distribution of goods: 

1. The duty to serve goes hand in hand with the privilege of profit. 

2. Efficient service requires the substitution of the modern scientific 
point of view and methods of management for traditional “hit or miss” 
ways. 

3. Organized service involves the selection, training, management, 
and compensation of employees in the spirit of co-operative leadership 
and the development and inspiration of each and every individual. 

4. Economic service necessitates economy in expense and speed in 
turnover with consequent study, analysis, and planning of both demand 
and supply—existing and potential. ; 

5. Honest service puts equality, style, value, and satisfaction in goods 
before price, with truth in advertising goods and service a necessary 
corollary. 
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6. Continued service can only be with due and proper consideration 
for all interests—for owner, fair profits; for employee, continuous, 
healthful, well-paid employment; for producer, steady remunerative 
outlet; for consumer, enduring satisfaction; for community, fullest 
possible equitable distribution of the products of industry. 


The secretary of the National . . . . Association of the 
United States wrote to me as follows: 

We adopted a code in 1902. Probably a great many of our members 
do not know that we adopted such a code, but I think I am safe in making 
this statement: that generally speaking the code is conscientiously 
observed by a majority of our members. I believe that it has been a 
great benefit to the industry. 


The following are provisions from the code to which he 
refers, but the italics are my own: 

Believing that all men are inclined to do full justice to their fellows, 
as they understand justice, we may assume that most abuses are simply 
errors of judgment on the part of those concerned. 


The method of the code reminds one of the questionnaires sent 
out by the Union League Clubs to the negro voters of the 
South during the Reconstruction period after the Civil War. 
For instance: 

QueEsTIoN: How do you view the frequent practice of delaying the 
payment of accounts for amounts due? 

AnswER: There is nothing that causes more vexation to the creditor 
than this method of securing extension. It is done without his consent 
and without exception we condemn it absolutely as unjustifiable in any 
case. Common courtesy demands this course. 


And this: 

QuEsTION: Does a buyer evince good judgment in permitting himself 
to feel angry toward a house for some mistake or misunderstanding with- 
out first submitting the question to the house direct for explanation or 
adjustment ? 

ANSWER: He does not. etc., etc. 


What characteristics distinguish these codes from the better 
ones? What qualities do they lack which are essential to a 
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good code? One answer to these questions is to be found in 
the model code, worked out scientifically by the Rotary Inter- 
national, to cover every possible relationship of the business or 
professional man with the community in which he lives. They 
found that these relationships could be grouped under nine 
general headings, and a preamble: 


Preamble 

1. The relation of the employer and employee. 

2. The relation of the craftsman with those from whom he makes 
purchases. 

3. The relation of the craftsman with his fellow-craftsmen. 

4. The relation of the craftsman with professional men whose pro- 
fessions are interlocked with the craft (doctors with druggists, etc.). 

5. The relation of the craftsman with the public generally, including 
the government. 

6. The relation of the craftsman with the purchasing public. 

7. The making and executing of contracts, with special reference 
to specifications. 

8. Wrong practices—commercial graft, and: 

g. A concluding section requiring observance of the code for continued 
membership in the association. 


The best example of a code framed on this skeleton, and, 
incidentally, the best code now in existence, is that of the 
National Restaurant Association; it is, however, unquestion- 
ably too long. To use the words of its author, it has about 
one hundred and twenty-five verses. For purposes of sub- 
sequent comment, may I quote verses 1, 2, and 3, Article II, 
Section 1, of this code: 

1. Employers and employees should realize and manifest a reciprocal 
partnership and teamwork relationship. 

2. The employer shall give his employees cordial good fellowship. 
He shall be sympathetic with them in trouble and give them financial 
assistance if necessary. 

3. The employer shall study and analyze all matters affecting his 
employees, so that, through the information and exact knowledge so 
gained, he may deal equitably and impartially in making and keeping 
them efficient, well, happy, contented, and satisfied. 
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These paragraphs have been critized by some on the ground 
that they are too general in their nature, to which certain 
leaders in the restaurant business reply that, while these pro- 
visions are general, they are as definite an expression of policy 
as can be made for their business, at this time. Codes of 
ethics, like other things of human origin, grow and develop. 
They are written and adopted in the hope of securing the 
approval of all reputable members of a particular business, 
but these members have ethical standards ranging from the 
highest to the lowest, at which it is possible to classify them as 
reputable concerns. The code must set forth a standard 
sufficiently moderate and reasonable to appeal even to those 
whose standards have previously been less commendable— 
unless the organization is a sort of hierarchy which chooses 
to ignore ‘‘the little fellow.” By changes, additions, and 
revisions, the standard set by the code can be gradually raised, 
as the standards of that business are raised through the efforts 
of the leaders, and through the effect of earlier code provisions. 
One must not hope to accomplish everything at once; if one 
is sincerely anxious to make progress, he must be willing to take 
whatever he can get that represents a forward step, and keep 
working for further advances. 

Should a code of ethics be addressed directly to the public, 
or should it be written so as to appeal primarily to the group 
for which it is intended as a guide? There seems to be a 
feeling among code writers that there are certain considerations 
about their own business that do not need to be blazoned forth 
to the public. That is to say, that certain expressions in a 
code which may seem general to the layman, represent some- 
thing very definite and concrete to one engaged in, and wholly 
familiar with, the conditions existing in that particular business. 
To those who may protest that if there is nothing objection- 
able, there is no reason for secrecy, I can only reply that as 
yet, at least, the majority of business men have not viewed the 
matter in that light. Every individual has secrets regarding 
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personal affairs, and there would seem to be little sound argu- 
ment against a business, which is simply a collection of indi- 
viduals, withholding the details and particulars of similar 
private affairs. 

England and other countries had generally shown very 
little interest in the subject of codes, but with the publication 
of this model restaurant code, the National Restaurant Associ- 
ation received over two hundred requests for copies of the code 
from England alone. And there were many laudatory com- 
ments from the British press and from the heads of large 
organizations interested in trade matters. May I quote some 
paragraphs from Section 3 of Article II of this code, to illus- 
trate the more specific type of rules of conduct which the code 
contains, and the high ideals which the Association hopes 
to make the general practice in their business. There are 
thirteen provisions in this section; they reveal very plainly 
that the demands made upon even those men with high stand- 
ards of business morality are not inconsiderable. 

SECTION 3.—Rules of conduct governing the craftsman’s relation 
with his fellow-craftsman. 

The rules of conduct under this section have as their object the pro- 
motion of fair and equitable competition in the restaurant business. 

1. The Restaurateur shall establish and maintain intimate, cordial, 
and friendly relations with other Restaurateurs. 

2. The Restaurateur shall practice clean and honorable competition 
and shall further the general welfare and prosperity of every other 
Restaurateur. 

3. The Restaurateur shall lead or support others in the craft to 
higher ideals of business morality, and co-operate with fellow- 
restaurateurs for the benefit of each and all. 

4. The Restaurateur should invite inspection of his plant, reference 
to his cost ‘data, systems, and methods of operation by his fellow- 
restaurateurs, so that the entire craft may increase in efficiency, through 
the interchange of information and methods. 


Statements such as these are sufficiently definite to be 
intelligible even to the person not acquainted with the details 
of the restaurant business. With this model code in mind, 
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it may be well to comment briefly upon some of the less highly 
developed codes. For instance, the National Funeral Direc- 
tors’ Association have a code adopted in 1912, and revised in 
1919, which seems to cover quite well the needs of this profes- 
sion. The reason for such a clause as that found in Section 
12 is however, not quite clear: 

There is perhaps no profession, after that of the sacred ministry, 


in which a high standard of morality is more imperative than that of a 
funeral director. His high moral principles are his greatest safeguard. 


High moral principles are a great asset and of the highest 
importance to any business or professional man, but why any 
particular profession should feel that it has a monopoly on the 
necessity for the practice of such principles is not evident. 
Why is a high standard of morality more imperative for a 
funeral director than for a physician, a lawyer, a nurse, or a 
stenographer? The danger of loose, ill-considered, and 
‘extravagant statements is nowhere greater than in a code of 
ethics, for if such a code serves its purpose, it is a kind of Golden 
Rule, expanded, and concretely and definitely applied to the 
particular conditions of a particular business. 

The one thing which these codes need is definite applica- 
bility to the conditions of the business for which they are 
framed. For instance, the American Bakers’ Association has 
a series of nine obligations accompanying the privilege of 
membership; one of which is that “I will use no materials or 
ingredients in the manufacture of bread and other bakers’ 
products other than those of known purity and wholesomeness. 
I will at all times adhere rigidly to the truth in all my adver- 
tising.”’ A provision like this is, as it should be, general enough 
to be applicable to all engaged in the business, and yet definite 
enough so that no one who understands the English language 
can fail to comprehend its meaning. 

The code of the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards is an early one, showing promise of future development. 
Adopted a number of years before the framing of the Rotary 
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skeleton code, it has five divisions, as follows: (1) Duties of the 
broker to his fellow-brokers; (2) the agent to his client; 
(3) the agent to the customer; (4) suggestions to owners and 
investors; (5) the duties of real estate brokers to organizations. 
The wording of some of the clauses is sufficiently specific— 
they should prove helpful to those engaged in the real estate 
business. Similarly, the first attempt of the National Associ- 
ation of Building Owners and Managers at code framing, was 
made in 1921. This deals with only two phases of business 
men’s relations—those with the public and those with his 
fellow-members. The code of an organization whose members 
are engaged in a relatively new type of secretarial work, pub- 
lished in the form of a wall card, has four divisions, and 
emphasizes the obligations of the secretary to himself, to his 
organization, to the public, and to his fellow-secretaries. In 
this instance, the code was framed as a means of self-protection; 
to use the words of the secretary of the association: 

This profession, like all of the newer ones, needed something in the 
way of standardization and housecleaning carried on from the inside. 
Our ranks were filled with incompetents and with many of the type of 
folks that drift into something for a year and drift out quite as readily 
as they entered. Following the formation of the Association, a code 
was adopted and finally we have established a national school under 
the joint auspices of our own Association, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, and . . . . University. 


The code is a very crude one, but it is a step in the right direc- 
tion. These instances are mentioned in order to stress the 
inadequacy of the earlier codes in any association, and the 
necessity for prolonged effort and development. 

The best illustration of a very desirable type of regulation, 
fundamentally ethical and yet not always expressing itself 
in a full code of ethics, is the standard rules and definitions of 
trade terms for the fruit and vegetable industry, approved 
and recommended by the executive officers of the following 
associations: the National League of Commission Merchants 
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of the United States, the International Apple Shippers’ Associ- 
ation, the Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association of America, 
and the American Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ Association. 
These rules are embodied in a pamphlet containing twenty- 
eight definitions of terms which are used in this particular 
business, and of explanations of practices common to this 
business. The following illustrate the type of definition 
included: Today’s shipment; tomorrow’s shipment; immediate 
shipment; quick shipment; prompt shipment; shipment first 
or early part of week; shipment by middle of week; shipment 
as soon as possible or as soon as cars can be secured; future 
sales or purchase; F.O.B. sales or quotations; delivered sales 
or quotations; in transit or rolling-car sales; tramp-car sales; 
track sales, etc. 

Mr. Guy Gundaker firmly believes that definitions of this 
type ought to be framed, and that they eventually will be 
framed to meet the needs of each association. They should 
be included as a part of a code of ethics. Some associations, 
however, have carried this idea to such an extreme as to com- 
pletely omit the code of ethics, and to frame what they choose to 
call a practice code. An excellent example of this type is the 
code of the International Cut-Stone Contractors and Quarry- 
men’s Association, Inc., adopted in 1919. The headings 
wi! indicate the general character of the contents: 

Providing for the submission of estimates and the fulfilling of con- 
tracts for cut-stone work in the United States and Canada. 

1. Uniform. contracts. 

2. Naming a date on which bids on cut-stone work are to be opened. 

3. Bids are to be confidential. 

4. Soliciting bids and awarding of contract. 

5. Awarding contract to an original bidder and upon an original bid. 

6. Awarding a contract and soliciting bids upon work which a general 
contractor has secured without soliciting bids on stone work before 


obtaining the contract. 
7. Solicitation of bids by architects or owners and the awarding of 


contracts. 
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In like manner, the National Metal Trades Association has 
no code of ethics, but has adopted a declaration of principles 
covering an entirely different field from that of the cut-stone 
men. This aims to govern relations with employees, and 
deals with genera] employment conditions, strikes and lockouts, 
apprentice methods and wages, freedom of employment, 
disagreements, equitable wages, and other related subjects. 
The American Electric Railway Association in 1914 adopted 
a code of principles, the purpose of which is to state the attitude 
of the owners toward certain important problems of public 
interest, for the information of the public concerned—for 
example: 


Short term franchises are detrimental to civic welfare. 

In order to render good service, electric railways must be allowed 
to earn a fair return on fair capitalization. 

The relation of adequate wages to efficient operation should always be 
recognized. 

Full and frank publicity should be the policy of all transportation 
companies. 

In the interest of the public and good service, local transportation 
should be a monopoly. 


There are a few organizations that establish two sets of 
rules, a code of ethics and a set of standards of correct practice. 
This is simply a matter of taste, for surely no association would 
take the unfortunate position before the public of publishing 
and indorsing as a correct business practice some business 
method that was by nature unethical. An example of an 
association using these two sets of rules is the National School 
Supply Association. There are ten commandments in each 
group. The first paragraph in the Code of Ethics pledges the 
members to ‘“‘Recognize in the American schoolchild the 
seed corn of the nation, and to keep the welfare of the child 
first and foremost in the conduct of our business.” Such 
sentimental twaddle as this is offset, however, by the promise 
to carry stocks of merchandise sufficient to give prompt and 
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satisfactory service, so that at no time in the year shall a 
pupil be hampered in educational progress through lack of 
material or equipment; to accept the principle that the school 
buyer is guided by the same motives as the seller; and urging 
that all disputes be submitted to the Appeals and Grievances 
Committee of this Association, to the final satisfaction of the 
customer. Their code of business practices is a much better 
piece of work—for instance: “TI will not sell goods at or below 
cost, as leaders, coupled with statements misleading the 
public into a belief that they were sold at a profit by reason 
of the seller’s superior facilities,” and ‘‘The members of this 
Association are responsible for the merchandising method, 
for all acts or activities on the part of their salesmen in the 
field.” Provisions such as these mean something, and, if 
accepted as an obligation and carried out in good faith by the 
members of the Association, they cannot fail to exert a most 
salutary influence upon the standards of practice of the business 
concerned. 

A code such as that of the National Commercial Fixture 
Manufacturers’ Association contains very little of interest to 
the student of code writing. As is the case with numerous 
other so-called codes, there seems to have been no guiding 
plan in its formulation. The National Hardware Association 
has a code of eight provisions which might well be useful, but, 
as will be evident immediately, such a small number of provi- 
sions cannot adequately cover all of the relationships of such 
a business. Another code only partially complete is that of 
the National Monument Dealers’ Association of America, 
Inc. This code has fifteen provisions covering some particular 
problems of the business, but, as a whole, it is inadequate 
and lacking in orderly arrangement. 

In order to uphold certain definite standards without resort- 
ing to codes of ethics or of practice, certain associations have 
seen fit to adopt constitutional provisions looking toward this 
end. Thus the constitution of the American Booksellers’ 
Association provides in Article 7: “Regional, state or local 
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associations of booksellers will on application be recognized 
as divisions of the American Booksellers’ Association, provided 
that their constitutions and plans for membership are approved 
by the Executive Committee. .... ” The man who acts 
as chairman of the Board of Trade of this Association, associ- 
ated with Brentano’s in New York, drew up a code of ethics 
in 1918, but it was never adopted. They did adopt a stand- 
ard of trade practice, which answers important questions 
arising in the book trade. This was done because the members 
realized that the inflexible method of regulating such matters 
by means of the constitutional provision empowering the 
Executive Committee to pass on the action of the local chapter 
could not adequately cope with the ethical problems arising 
under modern business conditions. 

Should college students be sold at trade rates and other 
students at a discount ? 

Should college students act as agents for the publishers 
in selling books to students ? 

Should college bookstores and co-operative stores sell 
books to students at a discount? (The vote was unanimous 
that these practices were to be discontinued, on the the ground 
that they were demoralizing and unfair.) 

Should a discount be given to public libraries ? 

Should Sunday-school libraries be given a discount ? 

Should publishers sell directly to the libraries ? 

Should jobbers sell libraries on an equitable commission 
arrangement with the bookseller ? 

Should booksellers charge postage ? 

Should publishers advertise “postage extra” ? 

The code of the United Typothetae of America, which is 
one of the very oldest of our codes, is an extremely interesting 
one. Its history is given in a letter from the secretary of the 
Typothetae: 

Although brought together in 1887 by a labor issue, the threat of 


the change to a nine-hour day, the members of the United Typothetae 
at once discovered the value of co-operative action upon other problems 
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as well as those connected with labor. Owing to the fact that the com- 
mercial printing industry is an industry of small units, 77 per cent of 
the shops having five or less employees, and owing to the nature of the 
industry, the problem of competition through price cutting has always 
been a serious one. It came up for discussion at these early meetings, 
and, at the fourth annual convention in 1890, a committee was appointed 
to report to the next convention on the evil which results from competitive 
bidding, and to prepare such a code of ethics as may in their judgment 
tend to elevate the dignity of the trade. 

At the fifth convention, in 1891, this report was made. It included 
the Code of Ethics which was then adopted, and which has since been 
reaffirmed at every convention. The effects of the code can hardly be 
separated from the general working out of the policies of the organization 
which stands back of the code. It is generally admitted that the United 
Typothetae has had some considerable success in raising standards of 
the commercial printing industry, mainly through work in educating 
master printers in the use of cost systems. 


Thoughtful persons will, I think, generally regret that the 
action of the Typothetae has been confined to the reaffir- 
mation of the original code, which was a most excellent begin- 
ning, but which now needs numerous changes and much 
revision. 

In what form are these codes commonly presented to the 
public? How do the code writers attempt to popularize 
their work? How great is the real effect of the codes on actual 
business conditions? These are some of the practical questions 
confronting associations interested in the code problem. And 
they are of great interest also to the student of social influences. 
First of all, the printed form in which the codes are published 
can be classified under one or the other of two general types, 
each of which has certain obvious advantages. There is the 
wall-board or picture idea, adopted by the United Typothetae, 
and the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association; and 
there is the small pamphlet of suitable size for the coat pocket, 
of which there are numerous examples, or for the vest pocket, 
as that of the National School Supply Association. The man- 
ner of statement of most of the codes is positive or affirmative— 
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for which fact, of course, there is a yood psychological founda- 
tion. Occasionally, however, one finds a negative statement 
such as ‘The Ten Condemn-ments” formerly used by the 
National Association of Piano Merchants of America. 

It is next to impossible to determine to what extent the 
betterment of conditions in any given industry is due to the 
adoption of a code of ethics. Toa certain extent, any improve- 
ment of morale in a business must precede the code, for other- 
wise there could be no one sufficiently interested to promote 
the code idea. The code represents a crystallization of the 
best sentiment and finer business instincts of the group which 
frames it. If it does nothing else than direct the thought of 
men toward ethical matters, the effort is not lost, for when 
the normal man thinks about matters of this sort, he is more 
than likely to try to do better. And the group can only 
reach a higher ethical standard as its individual members 
strive for the realization of such a standard. Here the code 
helps the individual by giving him a measuring rod, and the 
opportunity to compare his own business practices with the 
ideal conditions which the code upholds. 

This suggests a new problem. What is to be done with 
the man who fails to respond to this stimulus? Is he to be 
watched and spied upon and compelled by his fellows to observe 
the standards mutually agreed upon? Or is he to be permitted 
to continue in his use of questionable business practices, bring- 
ing reproach not only upon himself, but upon all those in the 
group of which he is an unworthy member? We are not to 
enter into that profitless discussion, age old though it is, as to 
whether or not it is worth while to use force and methods of 
compulsion. We shall simply observe what has been done, 
in practice, in this field. It may, in general, be said that no 
provisions have been made for the enforcement of these codes, 
the associations resorting rather to a pious hope for the best. 
In the majority of cases the safeguarding of the professional 
standards is confined chiefly to the examination of the creden- 
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tials of the applicant for membership. For instance, the secre- 
tary of the Institute of Chemical Engineers writes that ‘by 
using extreme care in choice of membership, this association 
has solved its problem of professional standards. The Institute 
has not infrequently rejected candidates for failure to conform 
to the code, and there is reason to believe that the number who 
do not conform to it is negligible.’ In most associations, minor 
violations commonly pass unnoticed, but flagrant violations 
lead in some associations to expulsion from membership— 
as they should. The secretary of the Association of Ice Cream 
Supply Men writes that “the code has been highly effective 
since its adoption, and while no miraculous dawning of the new 
era of business honesty occurred, business transactions have on 
the whole been more fair. No expulsions of members have 
been necessary. A number of charges have been brought 
under the code, and in a few instances they were adjudged to 
be in part well founded, by the Association.” Furthermore, 
it is the belief of the Rotary leaders who are working for the 
adoption of codes that it is unwise in the extreme to include 
in a code strong enforcement provisions. They take the posi- 
tion that a code is a guide to conduct, rather than an instru- 
ment for the establishment of an autocratic system for discover- 
ing and punishing offenders, and that to insert such provisions 
puts a wholly wrong emphasis upon the code idea. The govern- 
ment can and does apply compulsion in the enforcement of 
its trade laws. The whole object of the code is to do away 
with wrong practices, and exactly in the proportion that the 
code is successful, the amount of regulatory work of the gov- 
ernment in matters of this kind is diminished. 

A code of ethics should be as brief as possible and still 
cover necessary points regarding the different relationships 
existing between the group for which it is framed, and the 
other elements in our society. Secondly, it should be definite, 
defining trade terms and explaining trade practices peculiar 
to the business or profession for which it is written. Thirdly, 
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it should grow and develop in response to the demands of 
changing conditions, as business practice reveals the inade- 
quacies and deficiencies of the original code, and as the willing- 
ness of the members of the group to work for the realization 
of still higher standards makes itself felt. The code of ethics is 
not a cure-all, and it possesses no magic powers by which 
it can change moral darkness into light, but it is an effective 
instrument which now contributes much, and which, with 
proper use, can be made to contribute much more, to the cause 
of truth and honor in business relationships. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





AMERICA AND WORLD-CO-OPERATION 
KARL F. GEISER 


If those who have attempted to reconcile the lessons of 
history with the numerous peace proposals that have been 
made since the war now find themselves under a dominating 
pessimism, an explanation may be found in the fact that too 
much attention has been given to fantastic peace “plans” and 
too little to a study of peace principles. And while extreme 
and thoughtless views are still expressed on every hand, the 
events of the last ten years should have given us proof that the 
future is still in some measure controlled by the past. But 
new facts have also emerged which will compel a radical change 
in the present conception of international relations if an endur- 
ing peace is to be achieved. In other words, we must recognize 
and hold to certain facts and at the same time rid ourselves of 
all prepossessions concerning international relations as hitherto 
conceived. This does not mean or imply an impractical or 
visionary program, a radical change in human nature, or a 
general break with the past. In fact we may well proceed 
upon the theory that no great or radical change in world- 
relations is possible, or even desirable if it were possible; for 
the accumulated wisdom of the ages has accepted many of our 
existing institutions, for good or ill, and having served mankind 
through centuries, they must form the anchorage for any scheme 
of world-co-operation. Lord Bryce said, “Everything which 
has power to win the obedience and respect of men must have 
its roots deep in the past, and the more slowly every institution 
has grown, so much the more enduring is it likely to prove.” 
And it is true; if it were not, the world might well despair of 
ever again returning to a condition that will make life attractive 
enough to stimulate a belief in the redeeming qualities of man- 
kind. If there is any hope for a better world-order it is because 
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we may safely assume that the good of the past is not all lost, 
that an orderly life among men and nations is a natural con- 
dition and that wars and conflicts that disturb the normal func- 
tions and purposes of society are due to a misconception of 
man’s nature and to a misunderstanding of his true social rela- 
tions. We must begin by rejecting the doctrine of Treitschke 
that “war must be taken as part of the divinely appointed 
order” and build upon the sounder theory of Niebuhr that 
“war creates no right that was not already existing” before we 
can hope to provide a mechanism that will prevent war or 
restore the present convulsion to a durable and orderly progress. 

From the general principles stated above, it follows that 
any plan in which the United States can effectively co-operate 
in bringing about world-peace must be based upon conclusions 
deduced from man’s nature, his true interests in the widest 
sense, and his relations to society and to the world in which he 
moves. ‘These conclusions, moreover, if they are to be realized 
in fact, must be accepted by the enlightened opinion of man- 
kind in all states or at least in those states which constitute the 
leading powers of the world; for world-co-operation, it must 
always be remembered, is not world-domination; yet nearly 
every peace plan or proposal that has hitherto been suggested 
as a substitute for war has confused order with peace. This 
is the chief objection to the League of Nations as now con- 
stituted. The great majority of those writers who now urge 
America’s entrance into the League assume that our preponder- 
ant weight added to the states which are now members would 
force a recalcitrant minority to submit to the arbitrament of 
courts and rule of law quite regardless of the fact that the 
Treaty of Versailles, of which the Covenant is a part, is the 
law of Europe and that that law runs counter to the economic 
currents and interests that flow between states and by which 
those states that are asked to keep the peace must live. In 
other words, the League is based on the assumption that 
obedience to law is peace; it assumes law to bea cause of, rather 
than a result of, just relations. 
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Yet until Ramsay MacDonald came to power in England 
not a single large state in the world had approached the Euro- 
pean situation in the spirit of justice and conciliation. Scores 
of plans had been evolved, and some good articles were written 
and published; but statesmen went on in the management of 
foreign affairs in the same old way while Europe was sinking, 
the Allies arming, and new alliances were being formed to 
maintain the doctrine of force. America, it is true, did make 
a proposal in the right direction through Secretary Hughes in 
his New Haven speech in which he suggested an impartial 
tribunal to determine Germany’s capacity to pay. But even 
this proposal did not meet the vital points of the problem, and 
it lacked one of the most essential elements of justice, for it 
rested upon the oft-repeated and universally accepted state- 
ment, uttered by every premier of the victorious powers, that 
Germany should pay every pfennig that could be extracted 
from her. That was the grand assumption from which every 
proposal to restore Europe proceeded, though every student 
of international relations knew that, whatever may have been 
the degree of her guilt, Germany was not solely responsible 
for the war. The so-called law of war unfortunately permits 
the complete destruction of a conquered state, but that implies 
neither justice nor peace; true justice, even untempered by 
mercy, would not regard the state as power but would take into 
account a long train of causes and events and render a verdict 
of reconciliation based upon the interests of all parties con- 
cerned. The foregoing criticism, however, is not made with a 
view to disparage the possibilities of a league of nations or to 
minimize the significence of the Hughes proposal, but rather in 
general terms to call attention to the present state of the public 
mind concerning international justice and to point the way that 
America should pursue if a lasting peace is to be secured. For 
a peace that endures must look to the future; its habitation is 
beyond the hatreds of the present war; it lives in that far 
country where there is neither victor nor vanquished. 
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But, it will be asked, if penalties are not to be imposed by 
force, what other sanctions for the observance of law are to 
take its place? That is the question to which we may now turn 
our attention. Leaving aside the question of technique or 
mechanism employed in the conduct of foreign affairs and con- 
fining ourselves to principles, there are three methods upon 
which states may depend for maintaining peaceful relations. 
The first is the voluntary acceptance by all states, in the family 
of nations, of the generally recognized principles of international 
law. The advantages of this method need no argument, but 
it should be pointed out that many of the rules and precedents 
accepted as law between states are not only notoriously defec- 
tive but in flagrant violation of the most elementary principles 
of Christian morality. Thus the law which gives to the victor 
the right to dismember and destroy a state finds no parallel 
in the domestic courts of any modern civilized state. It is the 
law of the jungle and of the brigand; but even the most enlight- 
ened state has not advanced beyond it. Senator Borah’s 
resolution for the outlawry of war recognized this fact and is a 
move in the right direction; but the faint support it has 
received from politicians and publicists shows how little the 
world has advanced in this regard since Grotius first pro- 
pounded the idea in his “De Jure Belli ac Pacis.” The Treaty 
of Versailles, it should be remembered, apart from the violation 
of a solemn promise made by the Allies to Germany in the 
Armistice, is in itself thoroughly in accord with the present 
conception of international law. Yet with all its defects the 
general acceptance of this law has been the great outstanding 
fact in maintaining world-peace. Any plan for American 
co-operation should, therefore, rest largely upon its foundation, 
but means should be devised for its improvement and general 
acceptance. 

The second method of maintaining peace rests upon the 
doctrine or theory of force. It rejects the idea that states can 
be educated to the point of voluntary co-operation, of seeing, 
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that is, that their true interests are reconcilable with the inter- 
ests of all. While the doctrine of force, as applied between 
states may indeed be regarded as based upon accepted prin- 
ciples, it is no law in the true sense because, in the nature of the 
case, it rejects the idea of justice. Compare, for example, such 
a conception of law with that of Hooker three centuries ago: 

Of law there can be no less acknowledged than that her seat is the 
bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world; all things in heaven 
and earth do her homage, the very least as feeling her care, and the great- 
est as not exempted from her power; both angels and men and creatures 
of what condition soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet 
all with uniform consent, admiring her as the mother of their peace and 
joy. 
True law seeks justice by attempting to establish perfect and 
free relations between states; and until every state within the 
jurisdiction of a general scheme of international relations is 
itself convinced that its own interests are secure, and that its 
free and unhampered development is also safeguarded by a 
general consent of all states, it must take account of its own 
protection. This is of course the theory still held by all large 
states; and the Treaty of Versailles, connected with the 
Covenant of the League of Nations created to enforce that 
treaty, is merely the doctrine of force carried to its logical con- 
clusion. It is possible that the world has not yet passed beyond 
this stage of international relations; but before America enters 
the present League of Nations, unless detached from the Treaty 
of Versailles and so modified as to make it an instrument for the 
development of international law rather than for the enforce- 
ment of the law of Europe as embodied in the treaty, we should 
clearly understand the terms of the agreement we are asked to 
sign. We should remember that France herself has as her 
primary motive in urging American participation in Europe 
the enforcement of the Treaty of Versailles and the acceptance 
of the doctrine of peace by force. 

The third method of international co-operation is the 
employment of a conciliatory and wise foreign policy; it has 
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never in all sincerity been tried. But the idea though often 
difficult of application is so simple that it has not received ade- 
quate consideration. In domestic law the principle is recog- 
nized by that school of jurists which aims to secure justice by 
reconciling and adjusting conflicts through what is called a 
“balancing of interests.”” It takes into account the fact that 
there are conflicting interests, real or imaginary, and while seek- 
ing to adjust disputes on the basis of existing law, when the 
application of that law clearly aims at securing justice, it also 
takes into account the possibility of improvement through 
conscious effort. This theory believes, in fact, that, in the 
present interdependence of the individuals within a state, the 
welfare of each individual can only be advanced by improving 
the condition of society. Applied to international politics 
this theory would say with Pitt, when he attempted to establish 
free trade relations between the mother-country and the new 
government in America after 1783, that ‘what is good for the 
American state is not necessarily detrimental to Great Britain.” 
Unfortunately what Pitt and, half a century later, Cobden and 
Bright clearly recognized as the chief essential to peace has 
never found a place in America’s foreign policy. Yet that 
policy would seek to reconcile the interests of a particular state 
with all foreign states. 

Since any plan looking to permanent peace depends upon 
a wise foreign policy let us briefly consider what such a position 
implies. First we must remember that national interests are 
controlled—so far as control is possible—through a domestic 
policy, and international interests through a foreign policy. 
The two are of course at many points merged into one, in which 
case the control of one implies the control of the other. Thus 
a tariff law, enacted sclely upon the authority of a state, affects 
every foreign state in the matter of trade. Likewise laws relat- 
ing to immigration or national defense, coming solely within 
the jurisdiction of domestic or national policy, are, from their 
very nature, of vital concern to foreign states. Our immigra- 
tion laws with Japan are an outstanding illustration and are 
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typical of policies pursued not only during a war period, which 
might be intelligible enough, but during normal peace relations. 

Now the significance of an unfriendly policy toward a for- 
eign state is not readily appreciated because foreign problems 
under normal conditions usually arise and are disposed of one 
at a time and, as they usually affect only particular interests 
within a state, the general public is not aroused to the serious- 
ness of the situation. Today the press informs us that an 
Imperial Conference in session in London has unanimously 
passed resolutions discriminating against American products, 
yet how few who read that information realize that it is really 
a form of war against the protective policy of the United States 
and is of much greater significance than a dispute over the 
boundary of Alaska or an oil concession in Mexico. The truth 
is that the mistakes of states in the conduct of foreign affairs, 
either through the Secretary of State or through Congress, 
can be so easily discounted by an appeal to patriotism, national 
interests, or national honor, or by making it appear that the 
foreign state against which an offensive policy is directed, is the 
aggressor or offender, that the public seldom sees the real issue 
before it is an accomplished fact from which it is often difficult 
to retreat. Newspapers take it up where the diplomat lays 
it down, and it is soon made to appear that there is a conflict 
of interests, whereas it is really a conflict between foreign 
policies which may result in war. To state the idea more 
directly: War is a conflict between domestic and foreign policy, 
in other words, between national and international conceptions, 
and the reconciliation of these two ideas constitutes the whole 
problem of peace. 

If the problem is correctly stated in the foregoing terms, it 
becomes apparent, upon reflection, that what is commonly 
regarded as a purely domestic question may be very provocative 
of war. The man who puts up a spite fence upon his lot to 
interfere with the view of his neighbor because the law permits 
it may be doing much more to provoke a quarrel than the man 
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who commits an act of trespass which is forbidden by law. A 
protective tariff which shuts out goods manufactured in foreign 
countries and thus prevents thousands of foreign workmen 
from pursuing an occupation best adapted to their ability and 
environment may do infinitely more to injure a foreign state 
than is done by a violation of its neutrality. One of the chief 
difficulties in maintaining peace is the fact that war is the 
cumulative result of a series of events scattered over a period 
of years before the outbreak of hostilities and of unfriendly 
foreign policies adopted long before the currents of hate con- 
sume men’s reason by some overt act like the sinking of the 
“Maine” or the murder of an archduke. Some means must be 
devised by which nations shall come to realize that conducting 
a foreign policy wisely and patriotically is not driving a sharp 
bargain with another state but winning its everlasting friend- 
ship before the hand of the “great Anarch lets the curtain fall 
and universal darkness covers all.” In the calm light of peace, 
in the thousand pursuits that men follow during normal times, 
in the college, the university, the public schools, the pulpit, 
the press, around the firesides of millions of homes, must the 
great lesson of peace be learned. Not alone in a plan to prevent 
war, devised when its wrath is upon us, nor in a mechanism 
designed to compel obedience to law in the future, but in the 
creation of a spirit out of which law and justice shall flow, can 
an enduring peace be established. 

So much for a statement of principles. But America, it 
must be admitted, is faced with the practical problem of co- 
operating with Europe—either through political affiliations, 
such as the League, to determine a common international 
policy, or through juristic methods such as were employed and 
recommended by the Hague conferences. To determine our 
policy through experiment, to “try the league” because “it 
could not be worse,” as we are so often urged, would be like 
advising the mariner to sail the seas without a compass. For- 
eign policy should not be determined by the trial-and-error 
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process. The only experiments that can have any validity for 
the guidance of states are the successes and failures of history; 
and if we follow the trail of the leagues of the past, the signposts 
all point to wrecks. Those who advocate America’s entrance 
into the League, or any other form of political organization, 
must, therefore, find their justification in recent proposals 
which depart from the idea of the Hague conferences. What 
are some of these proposals and upon what basis or theory do 
they rest? There is certainly good reason to doubt whether 
any of the numerous associations and organizations which are 
now attempting to drive America into the League of Nations, 
and even the World-Court, are proceeding upon lines of sound 
policy or good law. The great majority of these associations 
are advocating co-operation through a mechanism that is 
designed to use force from above or from without rather than 
by permitting the spirit of co-operation to develop from below 
and from within. Thus the League of Nations Non-Partisan As- 
sociation announces as its objects: (1) ‘‘To secure the approval 
of members of the United States Senate of the World Court 
Proposal,” and (2) “To secure the insertion in both Republican 
and Democratic Party Platforms, in 1924, of planks favoring 
entrance of the United States into the League of Nations.” 

If the first object, the World-Court, implies the attainment 
of the second, the League of Nations, it follows that America 
will become involved in questions arising from the enforcement 
of the Treaty of Versailles. The Non-Partisan Association in 
asking America to join the League makes no demand to have the 
treaty revised. If carried out, such a program, therefore, at its 
best, could do no more than inspire a faint hope for an ameliora- 
tion of the conditions imposed upon Germany by the treaty. 
It frankly accepts the doctrine of force through what is in effect 
either a superstate or the old method of alliances, in either case 
a political rather than a juristic method. But if we are to 
co-operate through political methods, what assurance have we 
that the results will be different than they have been since 
political methods were first employed? We have only to 
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reflect that the Treaty of Versailles itself was the result of 
political bargaining among the victors and not of juristic or 
equitable thinking. At best the League itself aims to secure 
order and discipline rather than justice; but since justice is the 
true foundation for a lasting peace the criterion for any plan 
looking toward that end must be based upon the development 
and extension of international law and equity, a problem for 
the jurist rather than the politician. Moreover, the concep- 
tion of a peace which assumes the existence of a “criminal 
state” as the Treaty of Versailles does, ignores the very obvious 
fact that, for good or ill, international relations are still deter- 
mined upon the theory that each state has a right to its sover- 
eignty, and political independence. Unless we accept this view 
we are thrown back upon the doctrine of force which, even if 
it were possible of being justly applied, requires for its execu- 
tion military and naval establishments and that is precisely 
where we are now. 

On the other hand a plan of world-peace based on the theory 
of voluntary co-operation by states retaining their complete 
sovereignty should take into account the present defects of 
international law and seek to develop that branch of jurispru- 
dence. The accomplishment of that purpose should have in 
view two main objects: (1) A study of the present defects of 
international law and (2) some method to improve and extend 
it. The proper agencies for obtaining these two objects should 
not be political but juristic. And a committee of impartial 
jurists similar to that selected by the League of Nations for the 
improvement of international law might well be regarded as a 
hopeful precedent from which much might be expected. That 
a committee of distinguished jurists would be impartial there is 
not the slightest doubt. An examination of the published 
reports of the proceedings of similar conferences and commis- 
sions justifies us in believing that nothing man could devise 
for the purpose of adjusting disputes would more nearly 
approach justice than a body of experts removed from prejudice 
and sinister influences. We have a most admirable illustra- 
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tion of the truth of this assumption in the fact that the proposal 
for a world-court by our own American representative, a dis- 
tinguished jurist, was sustained by the League’s own Committee 
of Jurists, referred to above; and we have also an illuminating 
commentary upon the method and likelihood of securing justice 
through a political body in the fact that the League of Nations 
rejected the American proposal for the revision and improve- 
ment of international law. The failure of political bodies to 
devise means of preventing war is so obvious that it needs no 
comment; on the other hand every advance in the conscious 
development and improvement of international law has been 
made at the suggestion of jurists and on the basis of legal think- 
ing; nor is it strange that this should be so; law seeks justice, 
while politics plays with national interests. Moreover, Amer- 
ica’s traditional interest in an international court to settle 
disputes between states completely harmonizes with: the juristic 
method. And whatever the shortcomings of the second Hague 
Conference may have been, it expressed principles far in 
advance of anything expressed at least up to the time of the 
first conference, and principles to which a majority of the states 
have voluntarily subscribed. We should proceed from the 
foundation laid at the Hague rather than from that of Paris. 

Limitations of space forbid more than a mere mention of 
the very important fact that the numerous arbitration treaties 
that America has already made with foreign states in accord- 
ance with the general principles laid down at the Hague, in 
both their scope and purpose, go far beyond the League Cove- 
nent to which we are now asked to subscribe. The assumption 
that we have not participated in the interests of peace has no 
foundation in fact. It is not a question of extent of participa- 
tion—for that is in a sense beyond the control of states—but of 
method; and in the last analysis there are but two choices: 
On the one hand, an enlightened control of foreign policy, 
described in preceding pages, in accordance with a progressive 
outlook upon international law; on the other hand, force, with 
all the burdens, commitments and entanglements which that 
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method implies. America’s greatest single contribution toward 
future world-co-operation lies in the realm of law, in creating 
agencies and forces that will develop a public opinion that will 
sustain that law and support the organs necessary to extend it 
and make it universally acceptable. This idea has already 
been expressed by one of our ablest international jurists. In 
his instructions to the American delegation to the second 
Hague Conference, in 1907, Secretary Root said: 

If there could be a tribunal which would pass upon questions between 
nations with the same impartial and impersonal judgment that the 
Supreme Court of the United States gives to questions arising between 
citizens of different states, or between foreign citizens and the citizens 
of the United States, there can be no doubt that nations would be more 
ready to submit their controversies to its decisions than they are now to 
take the chance of arbitration. It should be your effort to bring about in 
the second Hague Conference a development of the Hague Tribunal into 
a permanent tribunal composed of judges who are judicial officers and 
nothing less . . . . who will devote their entire time to the trial and deci- 
sion of international causes by judicial methods and under a sense of 
judicial responsibility. 


To the consummation of this idea, America should return. 

To summarize: Due to the general confusion of ideas con- 
cerning America’s duty to the world, the first and greatest 
step toward real co-operation lies in the formulation and general 
acceptance of a set of principles that should be applied to the 
conduct of foreign affairs. These principles should be based 
upon our own experience and upon international relations as 
they have developed through history and as we find them today; 
we should generally assume that neither law nor mechanism 
can reverse the economic currents that naturally flow between 
states or change human nature; and therefore that any plan 
or policy of co-operation, to be effective, should be directed 
toward the removal of restrictions upon states, thus developing 
the spirit of good will and the sense of justice, rather than 
toward the application of force to keep order. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 








THE ETHICAL IMPLICATIONS OF MOH TIH’S 
PHILOSOPHY 


CHI FUNG LUI 


At about five hundred years B.c. China produced one of the 
greatest and most brilliant souls of her history. He was a 
philosopher, an altruist, radical, and social reformer. He 
possessed an ardent and indefatigible spirit. He never wearied 
of attempting to secure justice and universal peace. Had his 
doctrine prevailed, cosmopolitanism and humanitarianism 
would now be realized. Although he could not make his doc- 
trine so popular as that of Confucius had been at an earlier 
day, some aspects of his theory are being put into effect in the 
twentieth century. That man was Moh Tih. (He was also 
called Moh Tze.) 

Moh Tih ranked equally with Lao Tze and Confucius. He 
was more than a philosopher; he was founder of a religion which 
was known as Mohism. Mohism repudiates determinism and 
holds that the salvation of the individual depends upon his own 
effort to do good. Thus we may call Moh Tih’s philosophy 
energism, meliorism, or pragmatism. 

In order to understand Moh Tih’s whole philosophy and 
radical viewpoint it is necessary first to make a brief survey 
of the time in which he lived in order to see by what he was 
influenced. 

1. Feudalism and Aristocracy dominated in ancient China 
until the time of Chun Chiu.t’ They reached a full develop- 
ment and then gradually declined. Confucius was born into 
that society and became dissatisfied with it. He realized its 
defects which he always thought to reform. But Confucius, 
like Aristotle, held the “doctrine of the mean”’; his reform was, 
therefore, a matter of evolution—a peaceful process. At the 


t The Chun Chiu (“Spring and Autumn”’) is a chronicle of the state of Lu, covering 


a period of 242 years (722-480 B.C.). 
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time of Moh Tih society was more chaotic than it had been 
even in the day of Confucius. This situation may be respon- 
sible for the radical nature of the social reforms of Moh Tih. 
He thought that Confucius’ doctrine of the mean was entirely 
insufficient. For Moh Tih the only remedy for society was 
to destroy the old traditions and institutions and to construct 
new ones. He was of a revolutionary spirit and laid down some 
principles which were contrary to the current thoughts of his 
time. His main idea was to create a new heaven and a new 
earth. 

2. During the later part of Chun Chiu, ritualism and formal- 
ism were very prominent. Careful observances had become 
merely appearance. Confucius had laid much stress on sub- 
stance and yet he did not care to abandon ritualism. What he 
wanted was a compromise. Moh Tih became thoroughly 
dissatisfied with ritualism and formalism. He regarded the 
method of reform advocated by Confucius as useless. He felt 
it necessary to do away with them entirely and absolutely. 

3. In the time of Moh Tih, nation attacked nation and 
war followed war. Some small nations were always on the 
point of the spear of stronger powers. In order to prevent 
such a situation Moh Tih thought no other process so efficient 
as that of changing men’s hearts. This process was based on 
social psychology. Therefore, he promoted the doctrine of 
“Love all,” from which he derived another principle, ‘“ Non- 
attack.”’ 

4. There were wide inequalities in the society of the time. 
The noble classes lived a luxurious life, and the poorer classes 
suffered for it. Hence, Moh Tih gave special emphasis to 
economic reconstruction. He and his followers lived a simple 
life, wore coarse clothes, and by their example encouraged hard 
labor. Ina word he wanted to establish a society on the basis 
of mutual help. 

5. Moh Tih had no power; he was not aggressive. How 
could he carry out his theories? As a humanitarian he did not 
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wish to see people shed blood. Revolution and mobs were not 
agreeable to him. Therefore he founded a religion, based on 
the belief in the existence of spirits who possess intelligence and 
the power to reward and to punish man according to his deserts. 
A religion of faith and hope is implied and serves to sustain 
this doctrine. 

6. At that time Lao-Tze’s philosophy had gained a strong 
foothold and was especially popular in South China. Lao-Tze 
advocated the laissez faire policy, being of the opinion that 
peace can be secured only by “doing nothing.” Men would 
not quarrel if there were no class distinctions. 

On the contrary, Moh Tih regarded “human endeavor” 
as very important; nothing can be achieved without effort. 
Hence, Moh Tih adopted the policy of the “wise man” and 
held that interference in the individual’s activity was neces- 
sary. His political doctrine is the doctrine of “agreeing 
upward,” that is, of agreeing with the most universal. This 
illustrates the practical implications of Moh Tih’s attitude 
toward universals. “To do things” is his policy, and his 
reaction from the “‘laissez faire’ doctrine of Lao-Tze. 


II 


Now let us turn to the fundamental principles of his ethics. 
As we have seen, his starting-point is the doctrine of “‘ Love-all.” 
From this are derived those principles—‘ Non-attack,”’ 
“Thrifty,” and ‘“Condemning of Music.” The word “use- 
fulness” is his measure of ‘“‘Love.’’ He was opposed to those 
who live a luxurious life and seek pleasure and happiness for 
themselves, because their actions take advantage of others. 
To rely on the determinism of fate is also a dangerous thing, 
for if everyone depends upon fate no one will do good and no 
one will love others. 

Moh Tih interpreted the doctrine of “Love-all” always 
in this sense, that “Love-all’”’ means “Benefit each other.” 
“Love-all” is a theory, and “Benefit each other” is a method 
to carry out this theory. Without the latter the former can 
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never be realized. ‘“Love-all” is Tolstoy’s altruism and 
“Benefit each other” corresponds to Kropotkin’s “mutual 
help.” 

The logic of ‘“‘ Love-all” can be stated as follows: The sage- 
king takes it as his first duty to find out the cause of chaos in 
the world. The cause of chaos is due merely to selfishness. 
Everyone loves himself and does not consider others. There- 
fore, he takes advantage of others in order to benefit himself. 
Then war, civil or international, is bound to arise and to create 
all manner of evils. Consequently, all human beings will 
suffer and the world can know no peace. In order to get rid 
of evils it is first necessary to get rid of selfishness. To attain 
this end there is no other method than that of “Love-all” and 
“Benefit each other.” 

Moh Tih strongly contends that man should love all his 
fellows indiscriminately instead of making distinctions in love. 
Neither did he recognize private property. Here lies the dif- 
ference between Moh Tih and Confucius. To Confucius men 
should love their parents first and then love the parents of 
others as muchas possible. But Moh Tih regarded this distinc- 
tion between loving one’s own parents and loving the parents 
of others as a source of social evil. War, theft, and fraud arise 
from this distinction. For with this conception of distinctions 
any advantage in a situation will gravitate to the subject of 
the most loved—yourself or another. Consequently, men 
struggle with men, nation attacks nation, and the world is out 
of order. The remedy is to make no distinctions, that is, 
“Love-all.” 

Moh Tih wanted to make all property common. His 
ideal society resulting from “ Love-all” is the communism which 
Plato tried to realize. Moh Tih agrees as well with Socrates 
that to know is to act. Later Wang Yang Ming elaborated 
the theory that knowing and acting are one. 

Moh Tih was a practical man. He judged that whether 
a thing is good or bad depends upon whether or not it is useful. 
He seems to be an utilitarian. We possess a clear and natural 
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standard for the ethical estimation of worth only when we 
restrict ourselves to the effect of an action. If one asks why 
an action is good, our decision will ultimately depend upon 
whether at any point and in any sphere it has produced a good 
and useful result to all the members of society. Here I hasten 
to add that Moh Tih did not ignore the motive. That “end 
justifies the means” was never accepted by Moh Tih. He 
believed that a good motive, as a rule, produced a good result. 
He had a sense of utility. Human nature is so constituted 
that it desires nothing which is not either the whole of hap- 
piness or a means to happiness. Every action is judged— 
and must be judged—according to the degree in which it pro- 
motes what is thus always the ultimate object of human desire. 
Utility is found in such a judgment. 

To the question as to whose happiness is to be the standard 
of measure, Moh Tih, like Stuart Mill, would answer that it is 
to be found not in the greatest happiness of the agent but in 
the sum total of the happiness of all. Moh Tih recognizes the 
value of moral obligation and social life. The moral sentiment, 
although it has a history of development, is a natural sentiment. 
It is natural for men to speak, to draw inferences, to till the 
ground, and to build cities. If there is any one element of the 
moral sentiment which is innate, that one is sympathy. The 
most important point is that social life accustoms the individual 
to common interests, team work, and consideration. With the 
development of social life and the removal of social barriers 
there comes an increase in social solidarity. 

Moh Tih’s altruism differs from the cosmopolitanism of 
Confucius both in theory and practice. Confucius did not 
expect his ideal of cosmopolitanism to be realized at once. He 
felt that it would come about gradually. A necessary step in 
its realization is peace within the nation. On the contrary, 
Moh Tih saw only altruism, and that achieved in a single 
stroke. He was absolutely opposed to narrow patriotism and 
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militarism. Regarding this point I can do no better than to 
quote a passage from his writing: 


Here is a man who enters his neighbor’s orchard and steals some 
peaches and plums therefrom. When this is known, he is condemned by 
the public, and, when caught, will be fined by the government. Where- 
for? Because he has injured his neighbor to profit himself. 

And if he steals from his neighbor a dog, a pig, or a chicken, he com- 
mits a wrong greater than the stealing of peaches and plums. Why? 
Because he does a greater injury to another man; and the greater the 
injury he does the greater is the wrong, and the severer shall be his pun- 
ishment. 

And if he steals his neighbor’s horse or cow, he commits a wrong still 
greater than stealing a dog, a pig, or a chicken. Why? Because he 
does a greater injury to another; and the more he injures another the 
greater is the wrong, and the severer shall be his punishment. 

And if he goes so far as to waylay an innocent man, take away his 
fur coat and cloak, and stab him with his sword, then his crime is still 
greater than that of stealing a horse or a cow. Why? Because he has 
done thereby a still greater injury. And the greater the injury the man 
does to another the greater is his crime, and the severer shall be his 
punishment. 

In all these cases, the gentlemen of the world agree to condemn this 
man and declare “he is wrong.” 

Now here is the greatest of all crimes—the invasion of one nation by 
another. But the gentlemen of the world not only refuse to condemn 
it but even praise it and declare “‘it is right.” 

Shall we say that these gentlemen know the distinction between 
right and wrong ? 

Killing one man constitutes a crime and is punishable by death. 
Applying the same principle, the killing of ten men makes the crime ten 
times greater and ten times as punishable; similarly the killing of a 
hundred men increases the crime a hundred fold, and makes it that many 
times as punishable. 

All this the gentlemen of the world unanimously condemn and pro- 
nounce to be wrong. 

But when they come to judge the greatest of all wrongs—the invasion 
of one state by another—(which is a hundred thousand times more crimi- 
nal than the killing of one innocent man), they cannot see that they 
should condemn it. On the contrary, they praise it and call it “right.” 
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Indeed, they do not know it is wrong. Therefore, they have recorded 
their judgment on it to be transmitted to posterity. If they know it was 
wrong, how could we explain their recording such false judgments for 


posterity ? 

Here is a man who sees a few black things and calls them black, but 
who, after seeing many black things, calls them white. We must all 
say that this man does not know the distinction between black and white. 

Here is another man, who tastes a few bitter things and calls them 
bitter, but who, having tasted many bitter things, calls them sweet. 
We must all say that this man knows not the distinction between bitter 


and sweet. 
Here is a world which condemns a petty wrong and praises the great- 


est of all wrongs—the attack of one nation upon another—and calls it 
right. Can we say that the world knows the distinction between right 


and wrong ?? 


From this passage it is evident that Moh Tih strongly 
condemned narrow patriotism and militarism! He did not 
press his principle of ‘“‘Non-attack,” but he hoped that his 
conception would be put into practice. He saw that self- — 
defense might be one means of attaining the aim of the prin- 
ciple. All his students took up the art of war, that is, they all 
understood strategy. Whenever Moh Tih heard that one 
nation was preparing to attack another he would go to 
the aggressor in an effort to prevent the attack. If the inten- 
tion was persisted in, then Moh Tih and his students joined 
the invaded nation in its program of self-defense. Thus Moh 
Tih’s method for preventing war was quite different from that 
of the Hague Conference or the Washington Conference, which 
did not consider the fundamental problem of securing lasting 


peace. 
III 


It is no less important to make a thorough study of Moh 
Tih’s utilitarianism and economic theory. Many aspects of 
his economics mark him as a leader of socialism. 

Since Confucius seldom talked of “benefit” but rather 
stressed “benevolence” and “righteousness,” the Confucians 


t Chap. xvii, translated by Dr, Hu Shu. 
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judged all actions by their motives and not at all by their 
consequences. This removed the standarc: of morality from 
everyday living and was the real defect of Confucianism. 

On the other hand, Moh Tih contends that morality and its 
benefits cannot be separated. Beneficiality is the standard 
of right and wrong. He always put the two words “benefit” 
and “love” in parallelism. Take, for example, “Love all” 
and “Benefit each other,” or “Love all” and “Benefit the 
world.” Here two points are worth noting: the meaning of 
Moh Tih’s “benefit” is not egoism but is altruism; the meaning 
of “love” is not love per se, but takes “‘benefit”’ as its premise. 
In other words, love and benefit must be closely connected 
with each other. The main point is that Moh Tih intended 
to establish a “society of love all’’ on the basis of an economic 
organization. 

“To be thrifty” is the cornerstone of his utilitarianism. 

As to consumption, which is the starting-point of Moh 
Tih’s economic theory, he laid down this formula: ‘“Self- 
sacrifice is desirable. It is sufficient that the everyday needs 
of man be supplied.” He meant that human desire should not 
exceed the necessities of life. For example, cloth is made for 
protection against cold in winter and heat in summer. Cloth, 
in meeting this demand, fulfills its function. Any further 
demand upon it is luxury. Those who live a luxurious life 
deprive others of the right of living. Marxians and Moh Tih 
are in agreement that the capitalists’ surplus comes from rob- 
bery! 

As for production, Moh Tih laid down a second formula: 
“The benefit enjoyed should be in proportion to the capital 
invested; we should not do that which requires money and 
energy without good return.” For Moh Tih, since production 
depends upon capital and labor, it is necessary to make an esti- 
mate of the gain in efficiency and results which that capital 
and labor achieve. The function of cloth, we have previously 
noted, is to protect against cold in winter and heat in summer; 
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that is all. Silk cloth requires more money and labor, but its 
protecting qualities are no greater than those of coarse cloth. 
Therefore, the making of silk cloth is a mere waste. 

Moh Tih, who was ever the utilitarian, based his judgments 
of a thing or situation upon its usefulness. The practical con- 
sequences constitute the value of an action. 

To take a concrete example, Moh Tih said: 


I asked the Confucians wherefore they should have music, and they 
answered, “music is an amusement.” I said to them, “you have not 
answered my question. If I asked you why you should build a house 
and you said it was built for protection against cold in winter and heat 
in summer and for separate dwellings of persons of different sexes, you 
would then be telling me why you had built the house. Now I ask you 
why you should have music and you have said music is an amusement. 
That is equivalent to saying that a house is to be a house.” 


Such is the meaning of Moh Tih’s standard of morality. 
The value of a thing lies in what it is good for. 

Labor is the unifying element in Moh Tih’s economic theory. 
Therefore he formulated the doctrine, “‘labor is sacred.”” There 
followed this statement: ‘‘Living depends upon human activ- 
ity; without it living is impossible.” The difference between 
human beings and birds and animals is that birds’ feathers 
constitute their clothing, and animals can stand in their bare 
feet. They also can live on water and grass while the human 
cannot. Hence, human beings who wish to maintain their life 
must labor and do that which is fitted to their individual 
capacity. Moh Tih, thinking it necessary to have a “division 
of labor,” laid down this formula: “Everyone should do what 
he is capable of doing.” Works, manual or mental, are of 
equal value. 

However, Moh Tih feared that some people would be lazy 
and the standard of work would thereby be diminished. So he 
gave this formula: “Time and production are correlative.” 
That “time is money” was recognized by him. If the judge 


Chap. xl, p. 14, translated by Dr. Hu Shu. 
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always gives himself up to the charms of music, how can he 
have time to settle disputes; if the farmer gives himself up to 
the charms of music, how can he have time to till his field; 
if the woman gives herself up to the charms of music, how can 
she have time to make cloth? Moh Tih regarded music as the 
best killer of time. To me he is entirely wrong on this point. 
He did not know that music supplies a recreation which can 
give an increased efficiency in work. The important point is 
to avoid extremes. 

Lastly, Moh Tih set forth a sixth formula on distribution: 
“Help others with your additional labor and distribute your 
surplus money.” This is the practical consequence of “Love 
all and benefit each other.” 

Now the political organization of the Soviet government has 
most nearly realized Moh Tih’s theory. First, the Soviet 
government controls the clothing, food, and dwellings of people. 
No matter how much money you have you cannot live luxuri- 
ously under such a system. Thus the policy of “thrift” can 
be easily carried out. Second, the compulsion of labor is 
equivalent to Moh Tih’s theory that where production does 
not meet the demand more hours can be required. 

From what has been said it is apparent that Moh Tih pos- 
sessed a spirit of self-sacrifice and charity. Once he said: “If 
the existence of the world depended upon my killing myself, 
that would mean that killing myself would be a benefit to the 
world, and as such I would be willing to do it.” ‘‘ The greatest 
happiness of the greatest number”’ is his premise. 

In conclusion, let me state briefly the significance of his 
theory and the contribution of his thought. It is summed up in 
three phrases: “Love all,” “Non-attack,” and “Self-defense.” 
Should his theory prevail, the disasters which human beings 
have suffered from time to time would not. I believe his ethical 
theory has doubled in significance in the present and chaotic 
world in which we are living. 


CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 





THE OLD RELIGION AND THE NEW 
C. DELISLE BURNS 


Many historians and philosophers would say that religion 
was like magic, a thing of the past. In their view it still 
survives only among those who belong to a more primitive 
stage of development. Such indeed appears to be the opinion 
of Sir James Frazer, the author of The Golden Bough, and of 
Mr. Bertrand Russell. They continue the tradition of the 
eighteenth-century ‘Enlightenment,’ as expressed in that 
phrase of Gibbon’s, when he begins his Decline and Fall— 
“T now turn to the history of religion and of barbarism.” In 
that sense it is as impossible for a civilized man to be religious 
as the orthodox would say it is for a religious man to be a 
scientist. Religion is then identified with all those theological 
beliefs and rituals which preceded the conclusions and methods 
of science: and in this sense there can be no “new” religion 
which would not be a mere continuance of superstition, and 
therefore the relation between the old and new would be unim- 
portant because all reasonable men would wish to be rid of both. 
In the eighteenth-century meaning of the word, religion is 
obsolete. 

On the other hand it is possible to say that religion is as 
inevitable in every age as art is, or philosophy, and that the 
only choice is between a good religion and a bad. In that 
sense a man may be religious as he may appreciate art, whatever 
the extent of his knowledge, and the religion of barbarism 
would naturally be succeeded by the religion of civilization. 
Thus the passing of an age of faith does not necessarily involve 
the obsolescence of religion, for a man’s religion is part of his 
humanity which continues to exist when he no longer believes 
as a child does on the authority of the past This is the sense 
of the word “religion” with which we are here concerned. 

82 
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Religion is therefore always changing and it is possible to 
have a “new” religion which is not alien to modern thought 
and modern artistic impulse. We shall, therefore, suppose 
here that Russell and Gibbon are incorrect in their view of 
religion. 

This is not merely a matter of words. The definition of 
the word religion is not of any consequence, and it is of little 
use to discuss whether its meaning can be extended. The 
important question is whether there is an element or component 
part in the living experience of a civilized man for which we 
need a special name, corresponding to that used to express 
the attitude of mind in the builders of the Greek temples or the 
cathedrals of the Middle Ages. 

Art exists in our painting and architecture today, but 
something more than art is required to explain why men built 
cathedrals and temples rather than houses for themselves. 
Again, the emotion felt by the modern audience in hearing 
Brahms’s “ Requiem” may be the aesthetic emotion; but some- 
thing more than aesthetic emotion compelled men to compose 
requiems rather than drinking songs. That something more we 
call religion. Its relation to art may be intimate, but it is not 
the same element in life. And as we require the word religion 
for explaining the cathedral or the requiem, so we require it 
now for expressing what is not art. Similarly with regard to 
the body of knowledge which is called science and philosophy, 
including the historical sciences, there is an emotion or an 
impulse which makes the thinker turn his attention toward 
ultimate problems of life and death rather than toward the 
contrivance of the instruments of living. That impulse 
compelled the primitive scientists of the Middle Ages to discuss 
obscure traditions before directly examining the structure of 
common things. That impulse in them is called religion. As 
the sciences grow the impulse to inquire into ultimate problems 
may become less general or less dominant, because the detail 
of common things is so complex as to absorb attention. But 
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the ultimate problems remain and do not lose importance. 
Indeed, the very advance of the sciences of detail may make 
the impulse to think of comprehensive issues more subtle and 
more effectual. Death remains even if we have explained away 
all love by an examination of the biology and psychology of 
sex: and the greatness or majesty of one man’s mind compared 
with another’s remains an ultimate fact, even if all habits are 
reduced to statistical formulae. Now this impulse to think 
of ultimate issues is religion, although it now arises out of 
science and in earlier times it arose out of tradition. 

Thus there can be a “new” religion. 

To understand what this new religion is it is necessary to 
examine its relation to the older forms of the same impulse. 
We should consider not only our opinions of the old beliefs 
but also our attitude toward believers; for it is possible to 
deny every one of a man’s statements and yet to bear him no 
ill-will. Indeed it is even possible to feel some sympathy with 
those who believe what we know to be false. They are not 
our enemies, and in many ways they are closer to us than 
those “who care for none of these things.” 

As the old Chinese verse has it: 


You ask me why I greet the priest, 
And not his god. 

The god sits mute: the man at least 
Returns my nod. 


Perhaps the distinction between believers and unbelievers or 
rationalists is not so important as the distinction between 
those who have and those who have not the religious emotion 
or impulse: for there are some, of whom Gibbon was one and 
Mr. Russell is not one, who are without any sensitiveness for 
what moves religious men. The doom of man, the mystery 
of character and personality, the vast movements of nature 
do not affect some men. There are some who are deaf to 
poetry or blind to painting; but they may be very admirable 
in other ways. And in the same way there are some who are 
without even the capacity for religion. This does not mean 
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that they are fools or knaves; nor does it mean that their work 
is useless, although it may mean that they are unable to deal 
adequately with the history of religion. Human abilities 
differ, and the person with clumsy hands cannot be a good 
surgeon; nor can a blind man be a good judge of painting. 
We do not condemn or despise men for such defects; but we 
should not neglect to observe that such defects exist. Those 
who have no capacity for religious emotion, then, may be 
omitted from the present argument, in order to concentrate 
attention upon the differences among those who are religious. 

Clearly it is open to an adversary to say that what is here 
called religion is itself a defect; and that if we treat religious 
men with respect we are merely confessing our own deficiency, 
like the fox who lost his tail and said that tails were useless. 
To confess the existence of some emotion beyond that of the 
arts and of some impulse to think of what science cannot formu- 
late, may be to confess to being primitive and superstitious. 
We should not avoid that issue. If we say that religion is a 
permanent characteristic of man at all stages of his develop- 
ment, we do not indeed mean that all men must have it, but 
we do imply that it is not a defect, for we imply that it survives, 
not as the appendix in a man’s body, as an atrophied remnant 
of an earlier form of structure, but as an arm or a leg whose 
shape has changed though it remains the same arm or leg as 
it was in the mother’s womb. A long argument would be 
necessary to show that surviving religion in a modern thinker 
or artist is not a defect; but it will be enough for the present 
purpose to assert that temples and cathedrals cannot reason- 
ably be explained as the results of a disease or an abnormality. 
The force which makes them something more than merely 
artistic objects is what we have called religion; and if this was 
normal in Greek or medieval times, it is probably normal still, 
however weak and ineffectual it may now be. 

Further, in judging the development of an impulse it must 
be remembered that the stages of civilization are not matters 
of date. An Egyptian statue of 3000 B.c. may be more civilized 
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than the British sculpture in the Tate Gallery. Euripides, in 
addition to his intellectual eminence, is a more civilized drama- 
tist than Shaw. It is not Shaw’s fault, for he lives in a less 
subtle age and among the economists and the calculators, 
whereas Euripides dined with persons who knew that quality 
cannot be expressed numerically. No doubt Shaw would 
have been more welcome than Lord Rothermere at the dinner 
parties to meet Socrates; but even Shaw would have seemed 
rather childish in that company. A man cannot be civilized 
apart from the society in which he lives and in many ways our 
society is less civilized than that of ancient Athens. 

So in religious emotions we should find ourselves much 
more at one with Marcus Aurelius or Plotinus than we are 
with our contemporaries now in the chapels and churches of 
London. Many stages of civilization exist together. Even in 
London today one could find magic and fetichism, medieval 
superstition, priest-worship and Bible-worship, as well as 
the more innocent forms of Christianity. It is not to be 
expected, then, that the old religion should cease to exist before 
the new appears. The two can very well exist together at 
the same date. 

The old religion is well known. In London it means Chris- 
tianity in many of its forms; but these are not fundamentally 
different from the old religions of Arabia or India. Chris- 
tianity, Mohammedanism, and Buddhism are what are referred 
to here as old religions. But what of the new ? 

Its characteristics may be indicated as follows: The domi- 
nant belief or general attitude of the new religion is a confidence 
in reason. It is therefore the religion of rationalists in so far as 
they are persons whose beliefs rest upon either actual proof 
or capacity to be proved. Reasoning is the method by which 
truth is obtained other than the truth of immediate experience 
and by which the different parts of experience are made intelli- 
gible in relation to one another. For the new religion there is 
no other method, since the immediate perception of fact which 
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is sometimes called revelation or intuition is simply an element 
in the life of reason. Hence the new religion repudiates all 
claims to other sources of truth than those which are open to 
the scientist, historian, and philosopher. 

In action the new religion is distinguished by the quality of 
character or conduct of its adherents, which is independent 
of all sacred rites or unexamined rules. Thus it is the religion 
of morality pure and simple, which implies no excellence in 
any act except that which belongs to the act as part of a fine 
character. The fineness of a character is itself an ultimate 
fact which cannot be explained in other terms; for it cannot 
be said that a character is fine which results in church-going 
or giving alms or in any other obvious external actions. 

As an external sign of the new religion it may be noted that, 
like Stoicism, it has no fixed rituals and no authoritative creed. 
Like the Stoics the adherents of the new religion are eager to 
know the character of the common world, and to act their 
part in that world, being somewhat careless as to what happens 
to them at death or after, since that is not in their hands. Such 
hints should be enough to indicate what is meant by the new 
religion. 

If it be granted, then, that there may be a religion natural 
to men and women who accept the methods and results of 
modern sciences and modern arts, what relation will this 
religion bear to the old religions? A future historian may 
describe its connections with the tradition of Western Chris- 
tianity but we are more interested now in its difference from 
orthodoxy. The history of Christianity allows for the same 
two points of view, for clearly the early Christians were chiefly 
interested in the difference of their creed and practice from 
those of paganism, while the modern historian can see how 
nearly related and how like were early Christianity and the 
religions it displaced. In spite of our divergence from the 
orthodox tradition it is perhaps well to recognize how close 
the relation is between the old and the new religions. First, 
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it is not an accident that the new religion has developed most 
effectually in the Christian West. Whether we like it or not, 
the Catholicism of the Middle Ages and the Protestantism of 
the Renaissance are the progenitors of the scientific and philo- 
sophic attitude of modern times. Mohammedanism, Buddhism, 
and Confucianism have not led to the development of science; 
and their arts are not free and secular as are the arts of the West. 
Science is a Western product, not indeed due to Christianity, 
since its development was much hampered by the various forms 
of the Christian religion, but arising within the Christian world. 
Christianity was capable of supporting within it the intellectual 
energy and the artistic freedom which did not find any scope 
within other religious traditions. For example, the same Greek 
science which is the basis of our modern knowledge was once 
as well known among Mohammedans as it was among Chris- 
tians. Indeed the Christians of the Middle Ages were less 
advanced in thought and in art, as well as in general culture, 
than contemporary Mohammedans; but the Koran eventually 
destroyed science and philosophy, and the Bible at least in 
Western Europe did not. This may have been due to many 
causes. Possibly the weakness of the Bible as an obstacle 
to thought is that it is a composite of inconsistent ideas by many 
different authors, whereas the Koran is a single whole, con- 
sistently obsolete. Possibly the West escaped from tradition 
more easily because it was divided into many different cultures 
under different ruling castes, whereas Mohammedanism was 
a more homogeneous culture under a very few dominant 
castes. 

Whatever the causes may be, clearly modern thought has 
developed within Western civilization, and has spread thence 
into America, into modern Japan, modern India, and parts of 
Africa. It follows that the new religion has a closer relation 
to the Christian tradition than to that of any other religion. 
This may be bad or good. It is bad in so far as it limits the 
outlook and causes prejudgment of certain issues. For 
example, even rationalists often adopt the irrational idea of 
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Judaism and of some forms of Christianity that work is and 
ought to be disagreeable. On the other hand the relation of 
the new religion to Western Christianity may be good in so 
far as the latter provides a soil of traditional practices and 
attitudes, without which no new development can be permanent. 
No revolution is secure if it breaks completely with ancient — 
habits. No new plant can live in entirely unaccustomed 
soil. 

These are some of the connections between the old and the 
new religion; but what are the differences ? 

First, the new religion arises out of the results and methods 
of modern science and modern art. The best way of explaining 
what this means is to contrast the new attitude with a liberal 
interpretation of the old religion. Many of those who profess 
to be Christians interpret the ancient tradition so boldly that 
it seems to be in no way opposed to a modern outlook. Thus 
the earlier chapters of the Bible become a poetic rendering of 
Darwinian evolution, the sacraments become no more sacred 
than any meal or any symbolic habit such as that of shaking 
hands, and heaven and hell become merely states of the mind 
when one is happy or unhappy. From this point of view the 
Christian may profess adhesion to any creed and also accept 
any statements which contradict the obvious meaning of that 
creed. The liberal theologian is not dishonest. He is doing 
for Christianity precisely what the ancient philosophers did 
for pagan mythology in the first years of our era. The liberal 
interpretation of the creed is often the first stage in the advance 
toward the new religion, although many interpreters prefer to 
remain at that stage. A further advance is often very incon- 
venient, especially for clergymen. The interpretation of texts, 
however, is a sign of freedom: for Renan has very well said, 
“The human spirit cannot be enchained. Tie it to a text, and 
it will escape in the commentary.” 

A more radical change has now occurred. The new religion 
is not a mere development of the old, but is a new departure 
from a new starting-point, as the child is a new departure from 
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theparent. There is a fundamental difference between all liberal 
Christianity and the new religion; for the latter is not con- 
cerned with commentary or interpretation of texts or creeds 
or habits. The starting-point of the new religion is not tradi- 
tion but immediate experience. The chairs and tables of 
ordinary life, the thoughts and feelings of ordinary men at 
ordinary times, the distance from London to New York and 
the present age of respectable devices such as the British 
Parliament—these are the facts of which we take account. 
Here and nowhere else is our revelation. It is not reserved to 
any, but is open to all men at all times. The one thing needful 
is to use your own eyes and ears. The senses are the sacred 
ways along which whatever is divine in the world comes to 
us, and the mind is but a short name for all the senses we have. 

Out of such daily experience arise science, history, and the 
arts. To express your knowledge well, you must be a scientist; 
to express your emotion well, you must be an artist; but every 
man is something of both. So far, however, there is hardly 
place for religion; for it needs no religious ability to tell an 
eel from an elephant. There is in addition in some men an 
ability to feel ultimate issues and realities which cannot be 
expressed in science and can only be indicated by the arts.| 
In the midst, therefore, of the ordinary experience of which 
science and art take account, there is sometimes found by some 
men a strange quality in experience which raises them (as it 
seems) to another plane. All such metaphors are dangerous, 
but the metaphor of being raised above the valleys of experience 
is ancient and its implications should be well enough recognized. 
It does not involve any fantastic new method of knowledge 
nor any special privilege. Any man who is capable of such 
experience may find that his everyday view of the world he 
lives in is changed and that he has come, as it were, to a new 
point of view. The same familiar things are to be seen, but 
now from a new angle. What makes this new point of view 
religious is that from it one sees the vast spaces yet unexplored 
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by normal vision, all as a living whole in which one’s own past 
stands out. The greater issues of birth and death, of endless 
time and the fate of man take up into themselves the smaller 
daily problems of business and pleasure. The world of space 
and time absorbs the home we live in and the brief hour of 
life. 

The new religion, which is the reaction to such elements 
in experience, finds its expression not only in the conclusions 
of philosophers but also in the songs of poets; for the modern 
poet fulfils the function of the prophet. Thus in Walter de la 
Mare’s poem, “The Flower,”’ there is some of the feeling which 
has been here called the new religion: 

Horizon to horizon, lies outspread 
The tenting firmament of day and night; 


Wherein are winds at play; and planets shed 
Amid the stars their gentle gliding light. 


The huge world’s sun flames on the snow-capped hills; 
Cindrous his heat burns in the sandy plain; 

With myriad spume-bows roaring ocean swills 
The cold profuse abundance of the rain. 


And man—a transient object in this vast, 

Sighs o’er a universe transcending thought, 
Afflicted by vague bodings of the past, 

Driven toward a future, unforeseen, unsought. 


Yet, see him, stooping low to naked weed 
That meeks its blossom in his anxious eye, 
Mark how he grieves, as if his heart did bleed, 
And wheels his wondrous features to the sky; 


As if, transfigured by so small a grace, 
He sought Companion in earth’s dwelling-place. 


Such is one among many expressions to be found in modern 
poetry of the survival of religion and its transformation into 
something new. It follows that the new religion is gradually 
permeating society, so that many believers in the ancient creeds 
today really differ immensely in their outlook from that of 
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the old orthodoxy. The division between old and new is 
very seldom sharp and definite and the old hostilities of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are no longer so extreme. 
One finds even in the speech of deans and bishops the phrases 
of modern knowledge; and modern methods of investigation 
are innocently used even by theologians who little know how 
much they undermine in the effort to make the foundations 
of belief more secure. 

In the continually changing relations of old and new the 
new has so far gained ground even in the churches and chapel 
of orthodoxy. There is much less confidence among believers 
and their interpretations of the creeds and the sacred books are 
bolder. But it should be remembered that progress is never 
secure. There may be a reaction and indeed at the end of the 
war it seemed that there was a reaction among the half-educated 
ladies of fashion and gentlemen of leisure. The new religion 
is not safe; nor is the work accomplished which is necessary 
for the freedom of the spirit of man. Our task, therefore, is to 
attend more carefully to such moments of insight and deep 
feeling as may come to each of us. If we preserve such vision 
as we have, even when there are clouds we live as we should 
in the sunlight; for a man’s best moments cannot be many and 
none of them last long, but in the light of such moments the 
whole of life may be lived. The new religion will find its 
justification, not in the logical proof that the old is mistaken, 
nor in the excellence of science or art, but in the lives of its 
adherents. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 
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CONTEMPORARY BritisH PuiLosopHy. Personal Statements (First 
Series). Edited by J. H. Muirhead, LL.D. London: G. Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1923. Pp. 432. Price, 16s. net. 

This is a most interesting and amusing book. We shall look forward 
to still greater amusement when the second series of personal statements 
is published. There is every variety of belief expressed about the 
characteristics of reality or the nature of the world we live in; and the 
old friendship of philosophy with theology is represented by the articles 
of Dean Inge and Bishop Temple. No doubt a philosophical significance 
can be perceived in the bishop’s assertion that he has been a regular 
communicant since he was twelve years old. Imagine a series of essays 
on mathematics or biology or history whose authors confessed that they 
ate fish on Fridays or practiced baptism by immersion. 

The volume is a valuable record of the prevailing confusion of 
methods and results in philosophy in Great Britain. Most of the articles 
are attempts to state comprehensive views of the whole of reality as 
necessary conclusions. Naturally Dean Inge and Bishop Temple do 
not delve into evidence but emphasize their convictions. The philoso- 
phers, however, make summaries of the evidence and in general this 
follows the idealist tradition. It is worth noting that the older philoso- 
phers seem to rest a great part of their argument upon “moral” facts or 
“elements of value,’ whereas the younger sort, although they acknowl- 
edge the importance of such facts, show no special interest in them. 
Professor Hobhouse, for example, makes an almost passionate statement 
of the fact of personality, whereas Professor Broad writes “the religious 
and mystical experiences of mankind’’ must be taken into “most serious 
consideration,” but “many people, of whom I am one, are practically 
without those experiences.” The many schemes for understanding 
reality are refreshingly increased by Mr. Bertrand Russell who provides 
one in the brief space of two pages at the end of his article; but he 
confesses that in this matter other philosophers have the advantage, since 
each arrives at the certainty of the exclusive truth of his own system 
while his scheme is frankly a transient hypothesis. 

Prefixed to many of the articles are short statements by the authors 
of the course of study or the occupations they have followed; and at 
the end of each article is a list of publications of the author of the article. 
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The book should, therefore, prove useful in any philosophical library, 
less as a summary of doctrines than as a means of discounting certain 
prejudices or limitations which must be obvious to the reader of the 
works of contemporary philosophers. It seems regrettable that the 
same terms, “mind,” “thought,” “proposition,” “logic,” etc., should be 
used in so many different senses by contemporaries; but far more regret- 
table is the vagueness and indecision in attaching any meaning whatever 
to such terms. This perhaps indicates that the objects of which philoso- 
phers discourse are not very clearly perceived or distinguished by them. 


In a fog it is easy to believe that all things are one. 
C. D. Burns 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 


THE DISINHERITED Famity. By Eleanor F. Rathbone. A plea for the 
endowment of the family. London: Arnold, 1924. Pp. xii+324. 
Price, 7s. 6d. net. 

This study is a closely reasoned and articulate consideration of the 
family unit as an economic problem, which leads Miss Rathbone to 
advance a plea for the endowment of motherhood. In the first part of 
her book her object is to “put the present method of providing for families 
on the dissecting table and subject it to a thorough examination.” 
It is pointed out that the complete dependency of the wife and children 
upon the earnings of the male head is of modern growth, while the family 
formerly assisted in earning the household living—hence the employment 
of young children in cotton mills in the industrial revolution, which was 
considered as a normal extension of their employment at home, and as a 
boon to families overburdened with children. When child labor was slowly 
released from factories, it was not realized, in fixing rates of wages, that 
a heavy economic burden was laid upon the male head of the family. 

A valuable contribution is her dissection of the imaginary “normal 
family” (arrived at by averaging), consisting of husband, wife, and three 
dependent children, which is, however, one of the least common family 
units in actuality. The commission appointed by the Australian 
commonwealth in 1919 to investigate the principle of the minimum wages 
based upon the “normal family unit” reported: 

There is little doubt that the present quasi-submergence of employees with 
families is due to ignoring the true incidence of the actual cost of living. From 
the produced wealth of the country, its children have less than enough in order 
that the unmarried childless may have more than enough. 


The result of paying an uniform wage to wage-earners whose needs are 
obviously widely variable might have been foreseen. The closing 
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section of this valuable sociological study is given up to consideration of 
experimental family allowances in Australia, and certain European states, 
New Zealand, and Japan. It is significant that the system of family 
allowances in France has been effective in increasing the birth-rate. 

M. J. 


Earty Buppuist MonacuisM. By Dutt Sukumar. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1924. 

The merging of Aryan culture with that of the pre-Aryan peoples of 
India to produce the multiform religious currents of the first millenium 
B.c. makes one of the most fascinating chapters of the world’s religious 
history. It is also one of the most perplexing. The author of this book 
selects from that tangled period the single problem of the development of 
the Buddhist order of monks and presents it in a way that is clear and 
convincing. He shows the need which produced the body of wandering 
teachers in the non-Aryan East. Narrowing his study, then, to the 
special class of Buddhist mendicants, he traces the peculiar development 
of that body, the stages of the evolution of their code into the ritual of 
an order, explains the democratic form of government which arose after 
their great master had passed from the scene, and presents a picture of 
the arrangements for communal life in a typical district headquarters. 
In working out his own problem he suggests avenues of research for other 
workers in the obscure and fertile field of sixth-century India. No one 
can read the book without a sense of reverence for the creative power, 
democratic spirit, and freedom of thought of the race which produced 
these amazing systems. The work is a genuine contribution toward an 
understanding of the development of early Buddhist monasticism. It 
will be most valuable in its suggestions to specialists; for the uninitiated 
layman of the West its constant and unavoidable use of technical terms 
will make it very difficult reading. 

A. Eustace Haypon 


THE PositIvE RELIGION. By J.C. Ghose. Bhowanipur: The Calcutta 

Law Press, 1924. 

India also has her modernism. This work may be best described as a 
brave and brilliant apologia for the values of God, immortality, and the 
spiritual life in the face of modern science and philosophy. The author 
brings to his task an unusual equipment—knowledge of the findings and 
implications of modern science, a wide acquaintance with philosophy, 
oriental and western, a thorough understanding of the history of the 
world-religions, and a glowing religious mysticism. Accepting change 
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as fundamental he makes no attempt to rescue any particular formulation 
of doctrine nor any historic embodiment of religious life from the scientific 
onslaught. He interprets change, however, as development. Evolution 
shows the emergence of life from dead matter and through the long ages 
a progressive achievement of the better—all under a leadership and protect- 
ing presence which we may know as God. The book is not so much an 
argument as a statement of a possible interpretation of the world from 
the point of view of one whose own religious life makes it seem true. 
It will be consoling to those who are already convinced. The unbeliever 
cannot but rejoice in the spirit of quiet tolerance that pervades the pages. 
The author will win admiration even though his modernism may not 


produce conviction. 
A. Eustace HayDon 


SHORTER NOTICES 


THE FicHTInG Instinct. By Pierre Boevt Litt.D., translated by J.Y.T. 
Greig, M.A. London: G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1923. Pp. 252. Price, 
tos. 6d. net. 

Is it possible to isolate a pure fighting instinct, in a strict sense, which is 
independent of the aggressiveness which appears when other instincts or 
impulses—sex, hunger, and so forth—are forcibly thwarted? That is not the 
problem raised by Monsieur Bovet, who studies and describes the aggressive 
tendency with great skill and patience from its simplest expression to the forms 
it assumes in social life, and compares it with the sex instinct. The conclusion 
he reaches is that ‘‘aggressiveness is a part of human nature, but is very vari- 
ously expressed at different ages and may be sublimated. War today no longer 
satisfies the aggressiveness or initiative of most individuals. It is not the 
pacifist education of individuals that has to be done, but that of the governing 
classes.” 


Tue HELLeENtstIc AGE. Essays by J. B. Bury, Edwyn Bevan, E. A. Barber, 
and W. E. Tarn. Cambridge: University Press, 1923. Pp. 151. Price, 
6s. net. 

Short as this book is, it is one of the most important of recent contributions 
to the history of civilization. If is most valuable as a study of moral standards 
and intellectual movements in a period which has been somewhat neglected 
by historians. The Mediterranean civilization between Alexander the Great 
and the domination of Rome produced Euclid and Greek science, the Stoic and 
Epicurean philosophies and social revolutions. Professor Bury begins with a 
general essay on the period emphasizing its importance for the history of 
thought. Mr. Barber follows with a study of the literature, but in the modern 
manner, not in the old formal linguistic tradition. Mr. Bevan’s article on 
popular philosophy is most valuable and illuminating, and gives a very impor- 
tant side light upon the reasons for the success of early Christianity. Mr. 
Tarn’s paper is on the economic and social conditions of the time, showing the 
extreme division of rich and poor, the distress of rising prices and the character 
of communistic revolutionary movements especially in Sparta. Professor 
Bury and Mr. Tarn are at Cambridge, and Mr. Barber and Mr. Bevan represent 
Oxford. The scholarship and the critical insight of the essays are in the very 
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best tradition of the older universities. The essays are based upon informal 
lectures to graduates at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; and it is to be 
hoped that they will have sufficient success to be followed by others of equal 
interest and importance. 

Cc. D. B: 


PsYCHOLOGY AND PRIMITIVE CULTURE. By F. C. Bartlett, director of the 
Psychological Laboratory in the University of Cambridge. Cambridge 
University Press, 1923. Pp. 294. Index. Price, 8s. 6d. net. 

This book, although not designed with reference to moral problems, will 
be useful to students of ethics and social philosophy. The primitive society 
to which reference is made is the actual field of exploration for ethnology and 
the history of religion. But Mr. Bartlett keeps always in view the likeness 
between the tendencies within that society and the tendencies of modern life. 
Therefore the study he gives us is never far removed from reality which can be 
tested by the ordinary educated man. One of the most interesting theories 
is that which concerns the formation of special groups within a society. Certain 
social tendencies which may be contrary are preserved by being, as it were, 
embodied in distinct groups. Classes arise. Specialists within the class are 
supported by the group, sometimes against the outside society, and sometimes 
special ability, such as the early form of science in magic, is driven into secret 
corners in which a special group protects and develops it. 

In dealing with the folk-story, Mr. Bartlett emphasizes the importance 
of the listeners or audience; but he does not develop his theory as he might. 
Children, for example, are strongly conservative listeners, and will not endure 
changes made by a careless story-teller. Even the audience at a learned lecture 
contributes something to the situation; and in politics the audience at a meeting 
may contribute more than the speaker. 

The conflict of tendencies having been resolved by embodiment in groups, 
there is interchange between groups as there is between different cultures or 
civilizations. Mr. Bartlett considers both the transmission of culture by 
borrowing and the diffusion of culture and its development. The chief examples 
are again drawn from the usual ethnological sources, books on Australian tribes 
and American Indians. The one criticism which might be made on the other- 
wise admirable analysis of the evidence is that there is no personal contact of 
the writer with primitive men “in the flesh.”” They may exist at Cambridge, 
but it is improbable that the author would meet them if they did. The primi- 
tive is, no doubt, as Mr. Bartlett very well argues against Lévy-Bruhl, very 
like the civilized man in his methods of thinking, but there is an atmosphere 
surrounding the whole of primitive life which is generally lost by workers in the 
laboratory. In psychology it is as it is in painting: studio painting may be 
excellent, but it often lacks atmosphere, and no models in the studio can ever 
replace the free movement of figures in wind and rain. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Bartlett has succeeded in a difficult task, for he is definite and logical where 
so many investigations of primitive mentality have been vague and sentimental. 

Cc. D. B. 


CHRONICON SPINOZANUM. Tomus alter. Hagae comitis. Curis Societatis 

Spinozanae, MCMXXII. 

Though belated, notice should not be omitted of this, the second volume 
of essays and newly edited material bearing on the life and philosophy of 
Spinoza, issued by the Spinoza Society with headquarters at the Hague. The 
essays in the present volume are of a high order, including treatments of various 
aspects of Spinoza’s thought by such authors as A. Wolf, Harald Hoffding, 
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L. Roth, Carl Gebhardt, E. von Petersdorff, and J. H. Carp, in the course of 
which important work is done toward the proper orientation of the Jewish 
thinker in relation to the ideas and interests of some hitherto neglected prede- 
cessors. The series bids fair to become indispensable for those who find in 
Spinoza a continued appeal, or wish to understand his unique influence in 


modern philosophy. . + 
DWIN A. Burtt 


Epocus In Buppuist History. By Kenneth J. Saunders, Chicago: University 

of Chicago Press, 1924. 

This volume offers to the public the “Haskell Lectures in Comparative 
Religion” delivered in 1921. Mr. Saunders has shown an open-mindedness and 
sympathy in all his writings on Buddhism. On that account he has been able 
to render an important service in introducing the layman to the spirit of the 
religion. This book tells the story of the rise of Buddhism as it centered 
about the magnetic personality of Gotama, traces the early development in 
India, and follows the spread of the religion in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Korea, 
China, Japan, Nepal, and Tibet. The title of the book modestly makes 
acknowledgment that the author realizes that no scholar is yet wise enough to 
write a complete history of Buddhism. It is indeed a series of sketches of 
various forms of thinking at different epochs and in many lands rather than a 
history of the religion. Even as an interpretation of the ideas of Buddhism 
it suffers from the fact that the author assumes that the Scriptures are an ade- 
quate source. Specialists will undoubtedly find the book unsatisfying because 
so many of the crucial problems are left untouched. Missionaries at work on 
the field will complain that this is an idealization of Buddhism as they know it. 
Modern historians will object to its methodology. For the layman, untroubled 
by too much knowledge of Buddha lore and Buddhist lands, it will be a valuable 
introduction to one of the most important religions in the modern world. 


A. Eustace Haypon 


THE UNKNOWABLE. By George Santayana. New York: Oxford University 

Press, American Branch. Pp. 29. Price, 2s. net. 

In this Herbert Spencer lecture, delivered at Oxford in 1923, Professor 
Santayana in one of the happiest streaks of his inimitable style orients the 
concept of the unknowable in the Spencerian philosophy and discourses upon 
the function of the concept in human experience generally. To render substance 
unknowable by definition did not for Spencer and does not for us annihilate 
it nor lessen its beneficent functioning. A definition of knowledge that renders 
matter or substance or God unknowable renders unknowable at the same time 
all things else that matter. Substance is unknowable only when either the 
term “substance” or the term “‘knowledge”’ is used in trivial senses. ‘‘Belief 
in substance, besides being inevitable in daily life (which I think is the right 
place for philosophy), is vindicated by the adequacy and harmony of the view 
it gives us of existence.” 

T. V. Smita 


THEISM AND THoucutT (Gifford Lectures, 1922-23). By the Earl of Balfour. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1923. Pp. xii, 281. Price, 15s. net. 
The substance of Lord Balfour’s second course of Gifford Lectures, now 

published as Theism and Thought, is complementary to the earlier Theism and 

Humanism, and the Index of the present volume is a guide to both. Lord Bal- 

four delimits a narrow field for his Gifford Lectures. He is not dealing at 
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large with the history of philosophy, the metaphysic of nature, the epistemology 
and psychology of perception, but only with such fragments of these subjects 
as are relevant to ‘“‘the philosophy of the familiar”; and to the question why 
certain familiar and fundamental beliefs (such, for instance, that we exist, that 
memory is a trustworthy instrument, that we have a real and regular world 
to exist in) should be treated as true. It is clear that this body of belief is 
inevitable, for “‘so far the human race is compelled to travel in company; in 
the ranks of the army are to be found some who grumble, but none who desert,” 
but though inevitable, as Mr. Bertrand Russell has shown, methodological 
doubt steps in, asks inconvenient questions, and presses for a reply. In the 
present, as in the first course of lectures, the system called naturalism is Lord 
Balfour’s dragon. It may be objected that the dragon has retreated from the 
scene as an active antagonist. However, accepting naturalism as still in being, 
still actively regarding the universe as “‘unguided,”’ still explaining the evolu- 
tion of intelligence, conscience, and the aesthetic sense as the ‘‘unpurposed” 
survival of the fittest, he answers that ‘‘To higher things selection is either 
indifferent or hostile and if among the by-products of its activities higher things 
have been indirectly produced, this result can only be due either to accident or 
guidance.” His verdict is unhesitatingly given for guidance. Unless the 
reality of a universe which is spiritually guided is assumed, the higher values, 
love and beauty and knowledge, if regarded as transitory and ineffectual acci- 
dents of material evolution, must lessen and fade. That our familiar stock of 
beliefs presents puzzles is not indeed a novelty, but he makes an original use 
of the “‘naturalist” attitude toward such beliefs as a solvent to that theory. 
He writes: ‘‘We are required to deny that matter at any stage of evolution is 
moved by reason or influenced by purpose. The causes of our beliefs must, there- 
fore, be regarded as non-rational, whether they be remote or whether they be prox- 
imate. With the remote causes, indeed, we are not now concerned. They must 
have first come into operation when the world was young, before matter gave 
birth to life, or life flowered into reason. But it has to be noted that reason 
since then has, on the materialistic hypothesis, run no independent course. 
None of our beliefs are due to it. They are by supposition mere epiphenomena, 
the product of nervous changes, which themselves obey only the laws of matter. 
And since there is no ground for supposing that purely non-rational causes will 
issue, except by accident, in anything but non-rational effects, and since the 
materialistic dogma we are discussing is itself one of these effects, materialism 
is a creed which by its essential nature destroys its supports.’ In its stead, 
Lord Balfour, who is on the side of the angels, recommends, as is known to 
readers of the earlier course, theism as an essential support of our familiar 
creed, the theory which teaches that reason and purpose play a large part in 
the whole process of belief productions. 


InpDIAN Puttosopuy. Vol. I. By S. Radhakrishnan. London: George Allen 

& Unwin, Ltd., 1923. 

Comparison of Professor Radhakrishnan’s treatise on Indian philosophy 
with Max Miiller’s Six Systems of Indian Philosophy affords striking proof of the 
enormous progress made in the last quarter of a century in the interpretation 
and evaluation of Indian thought. It is true that in several respects the work 
of Max Miller failed to utilize fully the information then available, but it has 
the more than countervailing advantage of being the expression of the views of 
one who had long studied with sympathetic interests Indian philosophical views, 
and who himself was versed in German metaphysical speculations. The period 
since Max Miiller’s work has been marked, on the one hand, by the systematic 
investigation of Indian texts by European scholars, and, on the other, by the 
reinterpretation of their own philosophies by Indian scholars who have made 
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themselves familiar with occidental ideas, and who thus are specially fitted to 
bring out the essential signification of Indian texts. Western scholars may 
admire and appreciate the achievement of India in matters of thought, but they 
are essentially heirs of a different tradition, and the task of developing the philo- 
sophical conceptions of India must be performed by those to whom Indian 
philosophical ideas are an essential part of their mental equipment. 

There is, of course, a real danger which is inseparable from the process of 
reinterpretation, the tendency to read far more into the philosophy of the past 
than it ever meant to those who expounded it. This is a danger from which 
Western interpreters have not escaped; Professor Deussen’s enthusiasm for 
the Upanishads as precursors of Kant and Schopenhauer led him into grave 
misunderstandings, and it is still more difficult for an Indian interpreter to adopt 
that judicial and detached attitude, which gives its special value to Professor 
Oldenberg’s exposition of the doctrines of the Upanishads. Professor Radha- 
krishnan’s familiarity with modern philosophy, while it enables him to invest 
with unusual interest and even charm the often somewhat crude ideas of early 
India, undoubtedly leads him to convey at times rather what one would wish to 
find than what is actually present in the sources. But it is easy to excuse one, 
who aims rather at a general survey of Indian thought than at a formal history, 
for determining to bring out explicitly what may be held to be implicit in the 
sources; the disadvantage is that the student who has not easy access to the 
authorities may be misled into confusion between what was actually in the minds 
of early Indian thinkers and what may legitimately be regarded as the logical 
outcome of their ideas. But he cannot fail to be stimulated and led on to further 
study by the enthusiasm of the author, while even those scholars who differ 
from his evaluations will find much that is undoubtedly sound and provocative 
of reflection. Moreover this work, taken in conjunction with Professor 
Dasgupta’s History of Indian Philosophy, may serve to convince general histo- 
rians of philosophy that India can no longer be treated as negligible in the 
history of thought. 

It is natural that, in reaction against the neglect by the West of Indian 
conceptions, the author should be inclined to run to the opposite extreme. It 
is impossible to admit the claim (pp. 29, 30) of substantial achievement in 
science for early India; the philosophies treated of in this volume, those of the 
Upanishads, the epic, the Jains, and the Buddhists alike, are marked by their 
aloofness from scientific conceptions; much later indeed we find even Indian 
logic unappreciative of experiment and content with faulty methods of observa- 
tion. If ancient India laid the foundation of mathematical knowledge, it is 
strange indeed that not a trace of the influence of mathematics on Indian 
thought can be indicated. In truth India was largely indebted to Greece for 
her science, though later she accomplished original work, but her philosophy was 
emphatically her own and science never affected it deeply. It is quite impos- 
sible to accept the doctrine (p. 342) that early Buddhism in its fundamental 
ideas and essential spirit approximates remarkably to the advanced scientific 
thought of the nineteenth century. What all the evidence shows for early 
Buddhism is a simple and practical, if narrow-minded rationalism, and such 
measure of subtlety as came into the system was of slow development; moreover 
this development was psychological only; Buddhism shows itself singularly 
uninfluenced by any other aspect of science. Nor is there any justification for 
regarding it as a prophecy of the creative evolutionism of Bergson; here again 
we have the error of reading something in to the original which is not there, 
though the comparison may be helpful in aiding modern thought to appreciate 
ideas which at first sight appear unintelligible. Fortunately here and else- 
where by his citation of the original authorities Professor Radhakrishnan 
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enables us in some degree to control his judgments, and, despite the many points 
on which divergence from his views seems necessary, he has unquestionably 
placed all students of Indian thought under a real debt, which will doubtless be 
enhanced when the work is completed by a volume dealing with the great Brah- 


manical systems. 
A. BuRIEDALE KEITH 


SociaAL PsycHotocy. By Floyd Henry Allport. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company, 1924. Pp. xiv+453. 

Written in the conviction that social science has suffered by not keeping 
up with the advancing psychological insight, this treatise attempts to make 
available for all persons interested in social relationships the best psychological 
knowledge as yet attained. More specifically, the author has fruitfully exploited 
the literature of behaviorism, the ever growing contributions in experimental 
psychology, and finally the varying leads of the Freudians. This survey, so 
generously conceived, is executed with admirable balance and proportion. 
In successfully gathering up and synthesizing these various insights, the author 
has brought not only information but suggestive guidance for those who, 
though not primarily interested in social psychology, must still use its spring- 
board for entrance into other fields. What some might regard as a dispro- 
portionate emphasis upon the individual is justified upon the basis that “only 
within the individual can we find the behavior mechanisms and the conscious- 
ness which are fundamental in the interactions between individuals.” The 
book merits a careful reading by all students of the social sciences, and it will 
almost certainly prove to be the best text available for courses in social 


psychology. 
T. V. SmirH 


ABSENTEE OWNERSHIP AND RUSINESS ENTERPRISE IN RECENT TIMES. THE 
CasE OF AMERICA. By Thorstein Veblen. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 
Inc., 1923. Price, $3. 

The matter which occupies the center of Veblen’s attention here, as else- 
where, is the “desperately precarious” discrepancy between ‘‘the ancient and 
immutable rights and principles of law and morals” and the “physical facts” 
of modern life. And here as elsewhere the author’s treatment is literary rather 
than scientific or pedagogical. The argument proceeds upon the basis of 
“work-day facts” rather than of “recondite information,” and “makes little 
use of the received theories of political economy not as departing from the 
received theories or discrediting them but because the inquiry is concerned 
chiefly with economic forces and phenomena which are of a later date than the 
received doctrines.” And, like Veblen’s other books, Absentee Ownership 
aligns itself with literature by dispensing with all indexes, black-face headings, 
and other aids for the footsore. 

As an essay, the book is typical Veblenese. Its argument wanders and 
turns back upon itself ever and anon, but never loses its stride nor takes a 
false step. The sentences are monotonously long and rambling; but the 
diction is vigorous to an incredible degree. The words prance and pirouette 
upon the page—‘“This enterprise of disembowelling the country’s timber 
resources”; ‘‘Later experience has fluttered against the stable framework of 
natural rights”; ‘‘The authorities of the democratic commonwealths go about 
their work under a cover of reticence tempered with prevarication”; ‘‘Treason 
is the gravest of crimes, next after lése majesté. Indeed the spirit of national 
integrity touches the skirts of divinity and carries more than a trace of religious 
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intolerance. So that the crime of treason comes near to the unique atrocity 
of sin against the Holy Ghost”’; ‘‘The spirit which chiefly moves the younger 
generation in these premises is not a boundless aspiration to out-bid and out-run 
all competitors and reach a preéminent notoriety for a splendid and colorful 
personal presence. It is to the fear of derogatory notoriety that the expert 
advertisers of these ways and means of fabricated beauty address themselves.”’ 
I question whether Veblen has ever penned a racier bit then the note to chap- 
ter xi, on the “‘ Propaganda of the Faith.” 

But Veblen’s irony is well known. What is not so generally appreciated 
even by students is that it is by no means mere irony for the familiar purpose 
of amelioration by deflation. Quite the contrary. No hint of expectation of 
any substantial amelioration is conveyed by word, tone, or gesture. The depre- 
cating gesture which accompanies the use of such phrases as those just quoted 
is, in my opinion, quite sincere, in spite of the fact that, taken ironically, it 
serves to deepen the irony. When the author asserts that he has “no intention 
to find fault with these facts of history, or in any way to question the moral 
value of this untoward frame of mind by which ancient habit besets civilized 
mankind,” he actually means precisely what he says. He deserves to be taken 
seriously because he is proposing a theory of morals, that facts are facts and 
morals are ancient habits. “It is only that (the patriotic animus) is untoward 
in the material respect. Moral values are another matter, and many untoward 
usages are highly moral. Moral values are a matter of settled habit; and 
assuredly national animosity is a sufficiently settled habit.” 

This theory of morals as mores is familiar enough, at least in America; 
but Veblen’s statement of it is uniquely and devastatingly consistent. Sumner, 
of course, was all at loose ends. All the while that he was saying that the 
mores can make anything right he could also speak of the justification of mores 
by evolutionary survival, and by their bearing upon welfare. He apparently 
suffered no ill effects from holding both that the mores define welfare and that 
they are selected by reference to the standard of welfare. But here Veblen 
is painfully clear. There are mores. There are also the biological conditions 
of survival. When men take thought concerning conduct, they have regard 
to immemorial principles of make-believe. Then they either live or die accord- 
ing to the facts of the case. ‘Whether any given people is to come through 
any given period of such enforced change, alive and fit to live, appears to be a 
matter of chance in which human insight plays a minor part and human fore- 
sight no part at all.” Which said, Mr. Veblen awaits the ensuing crash with 
serenely untroubled cynicism. 

In short, Veblen drives home in this volume more completely than ever 
before a point which ethicists must dispose of somehow: that morals and 
survival on this planet are relevant to each other only in so far as death sets a 
limit to the incompetence of morals. Few readers will have any great difficulty 
with their own emotions in disposing of this point; but whether such disposition 
will have been righteous or intelligent remains a question that may still pre- 
occupy random philosophers. 

C. E. AyREs 


NATURAL JUSTICE AND PRIVATE PROPERTY. By Rev. Daniel Merino B. (of 

Santiago, Chile). 1922. N. V. “Lecturis,” Eindhofen. 

This little volume is evidently a dissertation presented to the faculty of 
some Catholic seminary, and for some strange reason circulated in badly proof- 
read English. In it the author essays to deduce from the writings of popes, 
theologians, and economists certain general principles concerning the rights 
and duties of property. The principles are not particularly striking, with this 
one exception: the distinction is made between property that is the fruit of the 
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owner’s toil and “natural goods,” and upon this basis the author suggests that 
when the limitation of the rights of ownership is under discussion, the burden 
of proof in the former case should be on those who wish to abridge, and, in the 
latter on those who wish to maintain, an excellent prescription! 

The argument contains little of interest save the fact that the authorities 
cited upon economic obligation are St. Thomas Acquinas and Professor Sharp 
(International Journal of Ethics, New Hampshire, July, 1920, p. 390). 

C. E. AyREs 
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SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 


The American Philosophical Association, through the courtesy of Professor 
H. Wildon Carr, honorary secretary of the Fifth International Congress, 
appointed for London in 1915 but interrupted by the war, has been authorized 
by the Permanent International Committee, as constituted at the Congress 
of Bologna, 1911, and by the English Organization Committee of 1915, to 
convene the next International Congress in the United States. The American 
Association has also received assurances of cordial support from philosophical 
scholars in England, France, Germany, and Italy. It, therefore, announces 
its decision to invite the philosophers of all nations to meet with it in the 
United States in the second week of September, 1926. The place of meeting— 
to be more definitely announced later—will be at one of the eastern universities, 
not far from New York. English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish will 
be recognized as the official languages of the Congress. 

In a few months the American Association intends to issue a fuller an- 
nouncement of the plan of the Congress and more formal invitations to its 
sister-associations, other learned bodies, and our colleagues throughout the 
world. Meanwhile, inquiries and correspondence may be addressed to the 
corresponding secretary, Professor John J. Coss, Columbia University, New 
York, U.S.A. 

For the Organizing Committee, 
NICHOLAS MurRRAY BUTLER, Chairman 
A. C. ARMSTRONG, Honorary Secretary 











